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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1965 


This is the 21st volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the 
White House during 1965. 

Included in the volume are the President’s inaugural address and 
his annual message to Congress on the State of the Union; other Presi- 
dential messages to Congress; formal statements commemorating events 
leading to and following the passage of major legislative proposals such 
as Medicare, the education bills, immigration, voting rights, law en- 
forcement assistance, and the war on poverty; joint statements with 
leaders of foreign governments; and remarks on the bill creating the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The 1290-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 





books. Book I covers the period from January 1 through May 31, 
1965; Book II covers the period from June 1 through December 31, 
1965. The books are priced at $6.25 each. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 
sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 


materials released by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. : 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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Federal Executive Salary Schedule 


Executive Order 11323. January 20, 1967 


PLACING AN ADDITIONAL POSITION IN LEVEL V OF THE 
FEDERAL EXECUTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 5317 
of Title 5 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, Section 2 of Executive Order No. 
11248 of October 10, 1965, as amended, is further 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

(11) Deputy Commissioner of Social Security, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 20, 1967 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:55 a.m., 
January 23, 1967] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11323 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


U.S. Mission in Berlin 


Announcement of Approval of the Appointment of 
Brewster H. Morris as Assistant Chief. 
January 23, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his approval of 
the appointment of Brewster H. Morris of Pennsylvania 
to be the Assistant Chief of the U.S. Mission in Berlin. 
The President has accepted the resignation of Mr. Morris 
as Ambassador to Chad, where he has served since 1963. 
Ambassador Morris replaces John Calhoun who was re- 
cently assigned to be Political Counsellor in Saigon. 

The assignment in Berlin does not require Senate con- 
firmation. Ambassador Morris will leave Fort Lamy, 
Chad, in the next few days. 
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Born February 7, 1909, in Pennsylvania, Ambassador 
Morris received a bachelor of science degree in 1930 from 
Haverford College. Oxford University awarded him a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1932 and a bachelor of letters 
degree in 1933. 


From 1934 to 1936, he worked as an investment ana- 
lyst in Philadelphia. In 1936, he joined the Foreign 
Service. He served in Montreal from 1936 to 1938, and 
at Vienna, Dresden and Berlin from 1938 to 1940. He 
was Third Secretary of our embassy in Berlin from 1940 
to 1941 and Second Secretary in Stockholm from 1942 
to 1944. From 1945 to 1948, he served as a political 
adviser to the U.S. Military Government in Germany. 


Ambassador Morris served at our embassy in Moscow 
as First Secretary and Counsellor from 1948 to 1950. 
From 1950 to 1951 he served as a political officer in 
the Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany. 
Ambassador Morris attended the National War College 
from 1951 to 1952. 


From 1952 to 1954 he served in the Department of 
State in charge of German political affairs, and as a 
Senior Foreign Service Inspector from 1954 to 1956. 
He was Chief of the Political Section in London from 
1957 to 1960. 


He returned to Bonn from 1960 to 1963 as minister- 
counselor. Since 1963 he has served as our Ambassador 
to the Republic of Chad. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Basic Education 


Announcement of Appointment of Chairman and Seven 
Members to the Committee. January 23, 1967 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of the National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic 
Education. The seven member Committee was created 
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under title III, section 310 of the Elementary and Second- ArTHUR P. CRABTREE, associate editor, Adult Leadership, Trenton, 
. N.J., for a term expiring June 30, 1968. 
ary Education Amendments of 1966. ExizasetH Rosy LeIcuTon, director, division of adult basic edu- 
The Committee will be chaired by the Commissioner cation, Department of Public Instruction, State of Arizona, for 
of Education, Mr. Harold Howe. The other members ana tinamea tae coatiaaaeilod program, Albuquerque, 
include persons knowledgeable in the field of adult edu- N. Mex., for a term expiring June 30, 1969. 
cation, state and local public schools, and those having Jesse KELLAM, chairman, board of regents, Texas State Colleges, 
special knowled Be and — -— a ° shim Mecaen aeee Fe yi tony es 
The Committee will advise the Commissioner in the Minn., for a term expiring June 30, 1968. 
preparation of general regulations and policy guidelines Gone Dennarp, principal, career vocational and adult schools, 
. tlanta, Ga., for a term expiring June 30, 1968. 
for adult education. : Wa ter Davis, education director, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C., 
The members appointed by the President are: for a term expiring June 30, 1969. 
lab A PROGRAM FOR OLDER AMERICANS 
7m 
- The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Increases in Social Security 
ers Payments and Extending Other Benefits. January 23, 1967 
To the Congress of the United States: 
“ America is a young nation. But each year a larger proportion of 
ad our population joins the ranks of the senior citizens. ‘Today, over nine- 
He teen million Americans are 65 or older—a number equal to the combined 
40 populations of twenty states. One out of every ten citizens is in this age 
42 group—more than twice as many as a half century ago. 
cal These figures represent a national triumph. The American born 
ny. in 1900 could expect to reach his forty-seventh birthday. The American 
ow born today has a life expectancy of seventy years. “Tomorrow, the mira- 
50. cles of man’s knowledge will stretch the life span even farther. 
in These figures also represent a national challenge. One of the tests 
ny. of a great civilization is the compassion and respect shown to its elders. 
ge Too many of our senior citizens have been left behind by the progress 
they worked most of their lives to create. Too often the wisdom and 
of experience of our senior citizens is lost or ignored. Many who are able 
sa and willing to work suffer the bitter rebuff of arbitrary and unjust job 
36. discrimination. 
om In this busy and productive nation, the elderly are too frequently 
destined to lead empty, neglected lives: 
nv) —5.3 million older Americans have yearly incomes below the pov- 
od erty level. 
—Only one out of five has a job, often at low wages. 
—Over two million elderly citizens are on welfare. 
—Nearly forty per cent of our single older citizens have total assets 
of less than $1000. 
Countless numbers dwell in city and rural slums, lonely and for- 
gotten, isolated from the invigorating spirit of the American community. 
They suffer a disproportionate burden of bad housing, poor health facili- 
ties, inferior recreation and rehabilitation services. 
ven 
THE FEDERAL ROLE 
The historic Social Security Act of 1935, sponsored by that great 
ent President Franklin D. Roosevelt, first proclaimed a federal role in the 
asic task of creating a life of dignity for the older American. By 1951, the 
ited number of our senior citizens who had earned and received social security 
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benefits exceeded the number on public welfare. ‘Today, more than 15 
million Americans over 65 draw social security, while only 2 million 
remain on the welfare rolls. 


We in the Executive Branch and you in the Congress have extended 
the federal role in other ways: 


—The last eight housing acts contain special public housing pro- 
visions for the elderly and special assistance for them when they 
rent, buy or modernize their own homes. 

—The Hill-Burton hospital program seeks to expand and improve 
nursing homes and other long-term care facilities. 

—Public Welfare provides programs to help restore older people to 
self-support and self-care. 

—The Manpower Development and Training programs direct 


special efforts at the problems of the middle-aged and older 
Americans. 


—The National Institutes of Health have established programs of 
research on aging. 


In 1965, the Congress enacted and I signed into law two landmark 
measures for older Americans: 


—Medicare, to ease the burden of hospital and doctor bills. 

—The Older Americans Act, to develop community services to put 

more meaning into the lives of the senior citizens. 

When he signed the 1935 Social Security Act, President Franklin 
Roosevelt said, “This law . . . represents a cornerstone in a structure 
which is being built but is by no means complete.” President Truman 
in 1950 and President Kennedy in 1961 proposed and the Congress passed 
legislation to improve the social security system. 

The time has come to build on the solid foundations provided by 
the work of Congress and the Executive Branch over the last three dec- 
ades. Last summer, I declared a Bill of Rights for Older Americans— 
to fix as our nation’s goal an adequate income, a decent home, and a 
meaningful retirement for each senior citizen. 

Now we must take steps to move closer toward that goal. 


Let us raise Social Security benefits to a level which will better meet 
today’s needs. 


Let us improve and extend the health care available to the elderly. 
Let us attack the roots of unjust job discrimination. 


Let us renew and expand our programs to help bring fulfillment 
and meaning to retirement years. 


TOWARD AN ADEQUATE INCOME 


Social Security benefits today are grossly inadequate. 


Almost two and one-half million individuals receive benefits based 
on the minimum of $44 a month. The average monthly benefit is 
only $84. 

Although social security benefits keep five and one-half million aged 
persons above the poverty line, more than five million still live in poverty. 

A great nation cannot tolerate these conditions. I propose Social 
Security legislation which will bring the greatest improvement in living 
standards for the elderly since the Act was passed in 1935. 
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I recommend effective July 1, 1967: 


1. A 20% overall increase in social security payments. 

2. An increase of 59% for the 2.5 million people now receiving 
minimum bene fits—to $70 for an individual and $105 for a mar- 
ried couple. 

3. An increase of at least 15% for the remaining 20.5 million 
beneficiaries. 

4. An increase to $150 in the monthly minimum benefit for a retired 
couple with 25 years of coverage—to $100 a month for an 
individual. 

5. An increase in the special benefits paid to more than 900,000 
persons 72 or over, who have made little or no social security 
contribution—from $35 to $50 monthly for an individual; from 
$52.50 to $75 for a couple. 

6. Special benefits for an additional 200,000 persons 72 or over, who 
have never received benefits before. 


During the first year, additional payments would total $4.1 billion— 
almost five times greater than the major increase enacted in 1950, almost 
six times greater than the increase of 1961. These proposals will take 
1.4 million Americans out of poverty this year—a major step toward our 
goal that every elderly citizen have an adequate income and a meaningful 
retirement. 


The time has also come to make other improvements in the Act. 

The present Social Security system leaves 70,000 severely disabled 
widows under age 62 without protection. 

The limits on the income that retired workers can earn and still 
receive benefits are so low that they discourage those who are able and 
willing to work from seeking jobs. 

Some farm workers qualify for only minimum social security bene- 
fits. Others fail to qualify at all. As a result, many farm workers must 
go on the welfare rolls in their old age. 

Federal employees in the civil service and foreign service retirement 
systems are now excluded from social security coverage. Those having 
less than five years service receive no benefits if they die, become disabled, 
or leave Federal employment. Those who leave after longer service lose 
survivor and disability protection. 


I propose legislation to eliminate these inequities and close these 
loopholes. 


I recommend that: 

—Social security benefits be extended to severely disabled widows 
under 62. 

—The earnings exemption be increased by 12%, from $125 to $140 
a month, from $1500 to $1680 a year. 

—The amount above $1680 a year up to which a beneficiary can 


retain $1 in payments for each $2 in earnings be increased from 
$2700 to $2880. 


—One-half million additional farm workers be given Social Security 
coverage. 
—Federal service be applied as social security credit for those em- 


ployees who are not eligible for civil service benefits when they 
retire, become disabled, or die. 
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Social Security financing must continue on an actuarially sound 
basis. This will require future adjustments both in the amount of annual 
earnings credited toward benefits and in the contribution rate of em- 
ployers and employees. 


I recommend: 


—a three-step increase in the amount of annual earnings credited 
toward benefits—to $7800 in 1968; to $9000 in 1971; and to 
$10,800 in 1974. 

—that the scheduled rate increase to 4.4% in 1969 be revised to 
4.5%; and that the increase to 4.85% in 1973 be revised to 5%. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Despite these improvements in social security, many elderly Amer- 
icans will continue to depend on public assistance payments for the 
essentials of life. Yet these welfare programs are far behind the times. 
While many states have recently improved their eligibility standards 
for medical assistance, their regular welfare standards are woefully 
inadequate. 

In nine states, the average amounts paid for old-age assistance are 
as low as $50 a month, or less. 

Twenty-seven states do not even meet their own minimum standards 
for welfare payments. 

The Federal Old-Age Assistance Act allows the states to provide 
special incentives to encourage older persons on welfare to seek employ- 


ment. But almost half the states have not taken advantage of this 
provision. 


To make vitally needed changes in public assistance laws, I recom- 
mend legislation to provide that: 


—state welfare agencies be required to raise cash payments to wel- 
fare recipients to the level the state itself sets as the minimum for 
subsistence; 

—state agencies be required to bring these minimum standards 
up-to-date annually; 

—each state maintain its welfare subsistence standards at not less 
than two-thirds the level set for medical assistance; 

—state welfare programs be required to establish a work-incentive 
provision for old-age assistance recipients. 


TAX REFORM FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Our Federal income tax laws today unfairly discriminate against 
older taxpayers with low incomes who continue to work after 65. The 
system of deductions, credits, and exemptions is so complex that many 
senior citizens are unable to understand them and thus do not receive the 
full benefits to which they are entitled. 


I recommend that: 


—the tax structure for senior citizens be completely overhauled, 
simplified and made fairer. 

—existing tax discrimination against the older Americans who are 
willing and able to work be eliminated. 
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Under this proposal, taxes will be reduced for almost 3 million older 
Americans—two out of every three who now pay taxes. Nearly 500,000 
of these Americans will no longer have to pay taxes. There will be some 
increases for those in the upper tax brackets—those best able to afford 
them. 

THE SUCCESS—AND THE FUTURE—OF MEDICARE 


During the long wait for Medicare, many older Americans need- 
lessly suffered and died because they could not afford proper health care. 
Nearly half had no health insurance protection. For most, coverage 
was grossly inadequate. As a result, men and women spent their later 
years overburdened by health care costs. Many were forced to turn to 
public assistance. Others had to impose financial hardship on their 
relatives. Still others went without necessary medical care. 


Since Medicare went into effect just over six months ago: 


—more than two and one-half million older Americans have re- 
ceived hospital care. 

—hospitals have received nearly $1 billion in payments. 

—more than three and one-half million Americans have been treated 
by doctors under the voluntary coverage of Medicare. 

—130,000 people have received home health services, and Medicare 
paid the bills. 

—6,700 hospitals, with more than 98 per cent of the general hospital 
beds in the nation, have become partners in Medicare. 


High standards set by Medicare will raise the level of health care 
for all citizens—not just the aged. Compliance with Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act has hastened the end of racial discrimination in hospitals 
and has brought good medical care to many who were previously 
denied it. 

Medicare is an unqualified success. Nevertheless, there are im- 
provements which can be made and shortcomings which need prompt 
attention. 

The 1.5 million seriously disabled Americans under 65 who receive 
Social Security and Railroad Retirement benefits should be included 
under Medicare. The typical member of this group is over 50. He 
finds himself in much the same plight as the elderly. He is dependent 
on social security benefits to support himself and his family. He is 
plagued by high medical expenses and poor insurance protection. 

I recommend that Medicare be extended to the 1.5 million disabled 
Americans under 65 now covered by the Social Security and Railroad 
Retirement Systems. 

Certain types of podiatry services are important to the health of the 
elderly. Yet, these services are excluded under present law. I recom- 
mend that foot treatment, other than routine care, be covered under 
Medicare whether performed by podiatrists or physicians. 

Finally, Medicare does not cover prescription drugs for a patient 
outside the hospital. We recognize that many practical difficulties re- 
main unresolved concerning the cost and quality of such drugs. This 
matter deserves our prompt attention. J am directing the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to undertake immediately a compre- 
hensive study of the problems of including the cost of prescription drugs 
under Medicare. 
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NURSING. AND HEALTH CARE 


Medicare and the Medical Assistance program have removed major 
financial barriers to health services. Federally assisted programs are 
developing health facilities, manpower, and services—many targeted to 
the needs of older Americans. 

We have made progress, but serious problems remain. Although 
the number of agencies that provide health services to individuals in 
their own homes has grown to more than 1,400 throughout the country, 
their services are often limited in scope and quality. Many communities 
still have no such services available. 

The great majority of nursing homes are ill-equipped to provide 
services required for Medicare and Medical Assistance patients. Of 
the 20,000 nursing homes in the country, only 3,000 have qualified for 
Medicare. Of the 850,000 beds in nursing homes, less than half— 
415,000—meet Hill-Burton standards for long-term care. Many do not 
even meet minimum fire and safety standards. 

Expenditures for nursing home care have increased by 400 per cent 
in the past decade. They now exceed $1.2 billion annually. Federal, 
state, and local governments pay more than a third of these costs—and 
the government share is rising rapidly. 

We have learned that there is no single answer to the problem of 
providing the highest quality health care to the elderly. Just as their 
needs vary, so must the approach. 

Some senior citizens can be treated in their homes, where they can 
be close to their families and friends. Others may need once-a-week care 
at a nearby out-patient clinic. When serious illness strikes, extended 
hospitalization may be required. When chronic disease is involved, care 
in a nursing home may be needed. And when post-operative care for 
short durations is necessary, specialized facilities may be essential. 

Thus, we must pursue a wide range of community programs and 
services to meet the needs of the elderly—to allow them freedom to choose 
the right services at the right time and in the right place. 

To move toward our health goal for the elderly, I propose to: 


—Extend the Partnership for Health legislation to improve state 
and local health planning for the elderly; 

—Launch special pilot projects to bring comprehensive medical and 
rehabilitation services to the aged; 

—Begin an extensive research effort to develop the best means of 
organizing, delivering, and financing health services needed by 
the aged; 

—Expand visiting nurses and other home health services. 

I am requesting funds for more health facilities and better health 

care institutions for the aged, including: 


—The full authorization of $280 million for construction under the 
Hill-Burton program to provide new beds and to modernize exist- 
ing facilities; 

—Mortgage guarantees and loans to construct nursing homes for the 
aged; 

—Infirmaries and nursing units in senior citizens’ housing projects; 

—Intensive research to find new approaches in design and operation 
of hospitals, nursing homes, extended care facilities and other 
health institutions. 
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JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE OLDER AMERICAN 


In our nation, there are thousands of retired teachers, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, social workers and recreation specialists, physicians, nurses, and 
others, who possess skills which the country badly needs. 

Hundreds of thousands not yet old, not yet voluntarily retired, find 
themselves jobless because of arbitrary age dicrimination. Despite our 
present low rate of unemployment, there has been a persistent average 
of 850,000 people age 45 and over who are unemployed. 

Today, more than three-quarters of a billion dollars in unemploy- 
ment insurance is paid each year to workers who are 45 or over. They 
comprise 27 per cent of all the unemployed—and 40 per cent of the 
long-term unemployed. In 1965, the Secretary of Labor reported to the 
Congress and the President that approximately half of all private job 
openings were barred to applicants over 55; a quarter were closed to 
applicants over 45. 

In economic terms, this is a serious—and senseless—loss to a nation 
on the move. But the greater loss is the cruel sacrifice in happiness and 
well-being which joblessness imposes on these citizens and their families. 

Opportunity must be opened to the many Americans over 45 who 
are qualified and willing to work. We must end arbitrary age limits on 
hiring. Though 23 states have already enacted laws to prohibit discrim- 
inatory practices, the problem is one of national concern and magnitude. 


I recommend that: 


—the Congress enact a law prohibiting arbitrary and unjust dis- 
crimination in employment because of a person’s age. 

—the law cover workers 45 to 65 years old. 

—the law provide for conciliation and, if necessary, enforcement 
through cease and desist orders, with court review. 

—the law provide an exception for special situations where age is a 
reasonable occupational qualification, where an employee is dis- 
charged for good cause, or where the employee is separated under 
a regular retirement system. 

—educational and research programs on age discrimination be 
strengthened. 


Employment opportunities for older workers cannot be increased 
solely by measures eliminating discrimination. Today’s high standards 
of education, training, and mobility often favor the younger worker. 
Many older men and women are unemployed because they are not fitted 
for the jobs of modern technology; because they live where there are no 
longer any jobs, or because they are seeking the jobs of a bygone era. 

We have already expanded training and education for all Americans. 
But older workers have not been able to take full advantage of these pro- 
grams. In many state employment offices, there is need for additional 
counselors, trained to deal with the special problems of older workers. 

I am directing the Secretary of Labor to establish a more compre- 
hensive program of information, counseling and placement service for 
older workers through the Federal-State System of Employment Services. 


ENRICHING THE LATER YEARS 


Old age is too often a time of lonely sadness, when it should be a 
time for service and continued self-development. For many, later life 
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can offer a second career. It can mean new opportunities for commu- 
nity service. It can be a time to develop new interests, acquire new 
knowledge, find new ways to use leisure hours. 

Our goal is not merely to prolong our citizens’ lives, but to enrich 
them. 

Congress overwhelmingly endorsed this goal, when it passed the 
Older Americans Act. Asa result, we have launched a new partnership 
at all levels of government, and among voluntary and private organiza- 
tions. We have established a new agency and a new impetus to promote 
this partnership. 

Forty-one states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico—where 
more than 91% of our older persons live—are now engaged in providing 
special services for senior citizens. ‘Two-hundred and seventy commu- 
nity programs have already been started. Several hundred more will 
begin in the next few months. 


We are helping states and communities to: 


—Establish central information and referral services so that our 
older citizens can learn about and receive all the benefits to which 
they are entitled; 

—Begin or expand services in more than 65 more senior citizen 
centers; 

—Increase volunteer-service opportunities for older people; 

—Offer pre-retirement courses and information about retirement; 


—Support services which help older people remain in their homes 
and_ neighborhoods. 


To carry forward this parinership, I recommend that: 


—the Older Americans Act be extended and its funding levels be 
increased. 


—appropriations under the Neighborhood Facilities Program be 
increased to construct multipurpose centers to serve senior citizens 
with a wide range of educational, recreational and health services, 
and to provide information about housing and employment 
opportunities. 


—A pilot program be started to provide nutritional meals in senior 
citizen centers. 


Decent housing plays an important role in promoting self-respect 
and dignity in the later years. In the past three years, the total Federal 
investment in special housing programs for the elderly has doubled—to 
over $2.5 billion. 

Rental housing for the elderly is one of our most successful housing 
programs. We have made commitments for about 187,000 units to 
house more than 280,000 persons. Direct loan and grant programs assist 
many senior citizens to improve their homes in urban renewal areas, and 
in areas of concentrated code enforcement where blight is worst. The 
new rent supplement program, enacted in 1965, promises to help thou- 


sands of low income older citizens to have good housing at reasonable 
rents. 
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I recommend that these housing programs be continued and that 
the full amount authorized for the 1968 rent supplement program be 
provided. I am directing the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to make certain that the Model Cities Program gives special 
attention to the needs of older people in poor housing and decaying 
neighborhoods. 

The talents of elderly Americans must not lie fallow. For most 
Americans, the most enriching moments of life are those spent helping 
their fellowman. I have asked the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to initiate and expand programs to make a wider range of 
volunteer activities available to older citizens: 


—to enlist them in searching out isolated and incapacitated older 
people. 

—to build on the success of the Foster Grandparent and Medicare 
Alert programs by using public-spirited older Americans as tutors 
and classroom aides in Head Start and other programs. 

—to organize older citizens as VISTA volunteers in a variety of 
community efforts. 


OUR OBLIGATION 


These are my major recommendations to the first session of the 90th 
Congress on behalf of older Americans. But this message does not end 
our quest, as a nation, for a better life for these citizens. 

I believe that these new measures, together with programs already 
enacted, will bring us closer to fulfilling the goals set forth in our Bill of 
Rights for Older Americans. 

We should look upon the growing number of older citizens not as a 
problem or a burden for our democracy, but as an opportunity to enrich 
their lives and, through them, the lives of all of us. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


January 23, 1967 
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American Heart Month, 1967 


Proclamation 3763. January 24, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Disease of the heart and blood vessels continues to be 
the nation’s number one killer. Last year it took almost 
one million American lives. 

Heart disease also leaves a fearful toll in physical dis- 
ability, suffering, blighted lives, and economic waste. 
The National Health Survey indicates that over 27 million 
Americans—more than one tenth of our total popula- 
tion—may suffer some form of heart disease. 

Nonetheless, the outlook is encouraging. Public and 
private programs, such as those of the National Heart 
Institute of the Public Health Service and of the Ameri- 
can Heart Association, are yielding substantial progress. 

Greatly expanded research has opened new approaches 
to treatment and prevention, and the prospect for further 
advances is good. The results of research are helping 
more and more victims of heart ailments through im- 
proved resources and facilities, training and education, 
and community services. 

Untimely death, disability and suffering due to heart 
disease can all be substantially reduced. How fast we 
move ahead will depend directly cn the extent of public 
and private interest in and support of the necessary cor- 
rective measures. 

For these reasons, and in accordance with a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, approved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 
843), requesting the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation designating February as American Heart Month: 

Now, THeEreFore, I, Lynpon B. Jonnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
month of February 1967 as American Heart Month, and 
I invite the Governors of the States, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and officials of other areas subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States to issue similar 
proclamations. 

I urge the people of the United States to give heed to 
the nationwide problem of heart disease, and to support 
the programs essential to deal with it effectively. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 24th day of Jan- 
uary in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-first. 


[SEAL] 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 


Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:30 p.m., 
January 25, 1967] 
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The Budget Message 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Budget for Fiscal Year 1968. January 24, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


A Federal budget lays out a two-part plan of action: 

* It proposes particular programs, military and ci- 
vilian, designed to promote national security, in- 
ternational cooperation, and domestic progress, 

* It proposes total expenditures and revenues de- 
signed to help maintain stable economic prosperity 
and growth. 

This budget for fiscal year 1968 reflects three basic 
considerations: 

* In Vietnam, as throughout the world, we seek 
peace but will provide all the resources needed to 
combat aggression. 

* In our urgent domestic programs we will con- 
tinue to press ahead, at a controlled and reasoned 
pace. 

* In our domestic economy we seek to achieve a 7th 
year of uninterrupted growth, adopting the fiscal 
measures needed to finance our expenditures re- 
sponsibly, permit lower interest rates, and achieve 
a more balanced economy. 

In recent years, the American economy has performed 
superbly. Since 1963, our Nation’s output has risen at an 
average rate of 5.5% a year. 5.3 million more people 
are employed and 1.2 million fewer unemployed. _ In- 
dustrial capacity has grown by 18%, and far less of it is 
idle than was the case 3 years ago. 

During this past calendar: year alone: 

* Our Nation’s gross national product—apart from 
price changes—has grown by nearly 5.4%. 

* The unemployment rate has remained at or below 
4% for the first time in 13 years. 

* More than 3 million additional jobs were found 
in nonagricultural employment, the largest yearly 
gain experienced since 1942. 

* Corporate profits and personal income have each 
grown about 8% to record levels. 

We have at the same time become engaged in a major 
effort to deter aggression in Southeast Asia. Some $19.9 
billion of the Nation’s resources will go to support that 
effort in the current fiscal year and $22.4 billion in 1968. 
This past year our economy met these requirements with 
minimum strain and disruption. 





We have also embarked upon a series of new programs 
to lift the quality of American life in the fields of health, 
education, urban development, pollution control, and the 
war on poverty. Yet the productivity and vitality of our 
economy is such that the total Federal budget in 1968, 
including the full costs of the Vietnam conflict, the new 
programs, and all of the various Federal trust funds, 
will account for only 114% more of our gross national 
product than it did 3 years ago. Since the gross national 
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product rose sharply over these 3 years, we have been able 
to meet our increased commitments abroad, move for- 
ward with urgent social programs at home, and still 
provide a massive expansion in goods and services avail- 
able for private consumption and investment. 


During the year and a half since the decision to send 
troops to Vietnam, consumer prices have risen 4.5% in 
spite of efforts to hold them down. We have, neverthe- 
less, had considerably better success than in similar periods 
during World War II and the Korean conflict. Then, 
prices rose 13.5% and 11% respectively, even with the 
imposition of price and wage controls which we have 
avoided. 


The economic performance of the past 3 years did not 
just happen. It grew out of the ingenuity, hard work, 
and imagination of all parts of American society. But 
the one element which provided a catalyst for all the rest 
was the imaginative and flexible use of Federal fiscal 
policy. 

In 1964, and again in 1965, tax reductions were en- 
acted which gave a strong stimulus to the economy. Idle 
capacity came into operation, new capacity was built, and 
both the numbers and productivity of the Nation’s work- 
force rose sharply. 


In late 1965 and early 1966, however, as the economy 
rapidly approached full capacity operation, inflationary 
pressures began to develop. 

On two occasions, I proposed, and the Congress 
promptly enacted, tax changes aimed at dampening those 
pressures. At the same time I made every effort to post- 
pone, stretch out, or eliminate all but the most essential 
Federal expenditures. Cutbacks totaling over $5 billion 
in program levels and $3 billion in expenditures are being 
undertaken by Federal agencies during the current year. 
These actions contributed to a welcome moderation of 
inflationary pressures in the latter part of 1966. 


FiscaL Procram For 1968 


In the budget for 1968, I am again proposing a fiscal 
program tailored to meet responsibly the needs of an ex- 
panding economy. This program will require a measure 
of sacrifice as well as continued work and resourcefulness. 

In the year ahead, defense expenditures will continue 
to rise as we carry out our obligations in Vietnam. After 
a rigorous review of civilian programs and a sharp paring 
of spending requests, a modest increase in domestic ex- 
penditures will be required as we press forward to meet 
our obligations at home. Equity also demands that we 
increase substantially social security benefits for our older 
citizens so that they share in the Nation’s growing income 
which their own past work and investment helped to bring 
about. And finally, during the coming year, we must 
take every reasonable step to permit a continuation of the 
move toward easier monetary conditions and lower interest 
tates which is now clearly under way. 
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Under these circumstances, I am proposing a temporary 
6% surcharge on both corporate and individual income 
taxes. I also ask that individuals in the lower income 
brackets be exempt from the surcharge. The tax should 
remain in effect for two years, or for such period as may 
be warranted by our unusual expenditures in Vietnam. 
I will not hesitate to recommend an earlier expiration date, 
however, if the fiscal requirements of our commitments 
in Vietnam permit such action. In addition, I recom- 
mend legislation to provide a further acceleration of 
certain corporate tax payments. 

With these new measures, and the expenditures I am 
proposing, the Federal budget deficit as measured in the 
national income accounts will be $2.1 billion in fiscal year 
1968, compared to $3.8 billion in fiscal year 1967. 

The national income accounts budget is the measure 
developed and used for over three decades by economists 
and fiscal experts to judge the impact of the Federal 
budget on the flow of income and production in the 
economy. Its measures of total Federal receipts and ex- 
penditures are the same as those used in recording the 
receipts and expenditures of business firms and individ- 
uals. ‘Together with data on business and individuals, 
the national income accounts budget is used to build up 
official statistics on gross national product and national 
income. 

Unlike the more traditional administrative budget, the 
national income budget: 

* includes the large expenditures and receipts of the 
Federal Government’s trust funds, but 

* excludes Federal loans and receipts from the sale 
of loans, since these are not recorded as income or 
expenditures in the accounts of business firms or 
individuals. ; 

I am emphasizing the national income accounts as a 
measure of Federal fiscal activity because the traditional 
administrative budget is becoming an increasingly less 
complete and less reliable measure of the Government's 
activities and their economic impact. For example, trust 
fund-financed activities not reflected in the administrative 
budget now approximate one-third of that budget. More 
specifically, the fiscal year 1968 administrative budget 
excludes $48.1 billion of trust fund receipts and $44.5 bil- 
lion of trust fund expenditures. 

In addition, the treatment of lending as equivalent 
to spending in both the administrative and cash budgets 
is not suitable for an analysis of the budget’s impact on 
the flow of national production and income. 

To permit a higher 1968 budget deficit than the $2.1 
billion involved in my fiscal recommendations would, I 
believe, be unacceptable. We would run substantial 
risks of : 

* choking off the much-desired move toward lower 
interest rates by placing too much of our stabiliza- 
tion effort on the shoulders of monetary policy, 
and 

* renewing inflationary pressures, particularly in the 
latter half of this year. 
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On the other hand, to seek a lower deficit or a surplus 
through a more restrictive fiscal program would be un- 
warranted and self-defeating under present economic 
conditions. Such a fiscal policy could depress economic 
activity, reduce the incomes of individuals and corpora- 
tions, and thereby fail to secure the revenues it was 
designed to achieve. 


Summary of Federal receipts and payments 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





1966 1967 1968 
Description actual esti- esti- 
mate mate 





FEDERAL RECEIPTS 


National income accounts receipts— 


ee ae $132.6 | $149.8 | $167.1 
Deduct: Timing adjustment cash vs. 

NE Ee a ee eto. ke3S, —1.2 —3.9 .4 
Add: Loans repaid, differences in 

coverage, and other adjustments... . . a 1.0 1.4 





Total cash receipts from the 








DE Sic otic ncieica ts So a's 5% 134.5} 154.7 168. 1 
Deduct: Trust fund receipts.......... 34.9 44.9 48. 1 
Add: Intragovernmental transactions 

and other adjustments............. aa Fae 4 7.0 
= c 
Administrative budget receipts...| | 104.7 | 117.0 126.9 








FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


National income accounts expendi- 








tuwres—Federal sector.............. 132.3 153. 6 169. 2 
Deduct: Timing adjustment cash vs. 
nh ES EE Re ee —.3 a .4 
Add: Loans, differences in coverage, 
and other adjustments............. a2 aS 3.6 
Total cash payments to the 
UNS o Gis Sais s ESS stews oe 137.8 | 160.9 172. 4 
Deduct: Trust fund expenditures. ..... 4.9 40.9 44.5 
Add: Intragovernmental transactions 
and other adjustments............. 4.0 6.8 re | 





Administrative budget ex- 
RIBS 5.55.5 ds salcc dine o's 107.0 | 126.7 135. 0 








EXCESS OF RECEIPTs (+) OR PAY- 
MENTs (—) 


National income accounts—Federal 


erie ccmines baie shipped irs +.3] —3.8 a2. & 
Receipts from and payments to the 

eee eee ree eT ee —3.3) -—6.2 —4,3 
Administrative budget................ —2,°3 —9,.7 —8. 1 














The economy, the budget, and the aims of our society 
would be jeopardized by either a larger tax increase or by 
large slashes in military or civilian programs. I have 
reviewed these programs carefully. Waste and nonessen- 
tials have been cut out. Reductions or postponements 
have been made wherever possible. The increases that 
are proposed have been carefully selected on the basis of 
urgent national requirements. 

The Congress through the appropriations process, will, 
of course, subject these programs to a searching examina- 
tion. I welcome that examination. But it is my judg- 
ment that major cuts cannot be made without serious 
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impairment to vital national objectives—in defense, in 
education, in health, in the rebuilding of our cities, and 
in the attack on poverty. 
This Nation is healthy and growing. It can—and, | 
believe, must—continue to move forward: 
* in the defense of freedom against aggression ; 
* in the search for international peace and coopera- 
tion; and 
in the effort to improve the quality of American 
life. 
At this juncture in our history we have two choices: 
* to stand still and mark time; or 
* to press ahead responsibly and confidently. 
For my part, I have chosen the latter course. That 
choice is reflected in my budgetary and fiscal proposals. 


BupGET SUMMARY 


Federal expenditures, as measured in the national in- 
come accounts will rise from $153.6 billion in fiscal year 
1967 to $169.2 billion in 1968. That increase is com- 
posed of four major elements: 

* $5.8 billion for Vietnam and other national de- 

fense outlays; 

* $6.2 billion in benefits under the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s social security and other trust funds, 
two-thirds of which results from the new social 
security legislation I am proposing ; 
$1 billion for the cost of military and civilian pay 
increases, to keep abreast of rising salaries in pri- 
vate industry ; and 
$2.6 billion for all other programs of the Federal 
Government. 

Federal revenues will increase more rapidly than ex- 
penditures, from $149.8 billion in fiscal year 1967 to 
$167.1 billion in 1968, reflecting both the growth in the 
economy and the effect of the tax legislation I am recom- 
mending. The Federal deficit, as measured in the na- 
tional income accounts will, therefore, decline between 
1967 and 1968 from $3.8 billion to $2.1 billion. 

While the national income accounts budget is the most 
appropriate measure of the overall economic impact of 
the Federal budget, a discussion of individual Federal 
programs is best carried out in terms of the more conven- 
tional administrative budget and the various Federal trust 
funds. 

Administrative budget expenditures will amount to 
$126.7 billion in 1967 and $135.0 billion in 1968. In 
these 2 years, revenues in the administrative budget are 
estimated to rise from $117.0 billion to $126.9 billion. 
As a result, the budget deficit will fall from $9.7 billion in 
the current fiscal year to $8.1 billion in 1968. 

Administrative budget expenditures in fiscal year 1967 
are $13.9 billion higher than the expenditures I estimated 
in my budget message a year ago. $9.6 billion of the 
increase is accounted for by the enlarged military pro- 
gram. Another $3.0 billion results from the impact of 
tight money on the Federal budget, and $1.3 billion from 
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expenditure re-estimates, as workloads increased in such 
programs as public assistance, Medicare, and the postal 
service. Potential further expenditures of $2.6 billion, 
from Congressional additions to my 1967 authorization 
and appropriation recommendations, were roughly offset 
by the budget reductions I instituted last fall. Of the $3 
billion expenditure reductions, $2.6 billion will occur in 
administrative budget programs and about $0.4 billion in 
the trust funds. 

In 1968, defense outlays will account for $75.5 billion, 
or 56%, of the total budget. Of the remaining expen- 
ditures, some $29.4 billion, or 22%, are spent on programs 
under which payments are fixed by law or are otherwise 
uncontrollable—interest on the public debt, veterans 
compensation and pensions, public assistance, Federal 
general revenue contributions to Medicare, and the like. 
Another $15.3 billion or 11% will be spent in 1968 to 
complete contracts or obligations entered into in prior 
years—the purchase of mortgages under earlier commit- 
ments, the completion of construction begun in 1966 or 
1967, and so forth. 

The remaining $14.9 billion, or 119% of the budget, 
may be considered as “controllable” expenditures in 1968. 
And even these include such indispensable programs as 
law enforcement, the collection of taxes and customs, the 
upkeep of our national parks, and the operation of the 
Nation’s air navigation facilities. 


Administrative budget expenditures 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 


| | 
1966 | 1967 | 1968 
| actual | estimate | estimate 


Type of controllability 
| | | 











National defense........ AEE $57.7 | $70. 2 $75. 5 
Relatively uncontrollable civilian 
expenditures: | 
Major programs................ 24.1 28. 3 29. 4 
er ond see eee fc? See 13.5 14.2 
Veterans pensions, compensa- 
tion, and insurance......... 4.2 4.7 4.9 
Public assistance grants... .... 3.5 3.9 4.2 
Farm price supports 
(Commodity Credit 
Corporation).............. 1.3 1.6 1.6 
Postal public service costs and 
revenue deficit (existing law). .8 1.1 ‘1 
Health insurance payments to 
cctsrnwyiics cussapih CEERI ETE RIC TET 1.0 a 
Legislative and judiciary. ..... 3 .4 -& 
OIE oa bi esie icra che tweten sana’ 1.8 a2 pA 
Payments on prior contracts and 
obligations. .................5. 11.5 14.3 15.3 
Relatively controllable civilian 
Sree ni HOCH Pee 13. 6 13.9 14.9 
Proposed pay increases. ......... 2/0... .00e}eceeeeee 1.0 
Sale of financial assets........... —3.0; —3.9 —5.3 
NN as as Conlen mane reas 16. 6 17.8 19. 2 
Total administrative budget 
PIN So ic Sacnbwienestewens 107. 0 126. 7 135. 0 
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In the 1968 budget I have sought to recommend in- 
creases only where these are vitally necessary to meet the 
needs of a growing society. I have given particular, but 
selective, attention to programs designed to bring into the 
mainstream of American life those to whom opportunities 
are now denied. 

At the same time, my 1968 budget incorporates sub- 
stantial economies in operations. New projects under 
many Federal construction programs will be held to a 
modest level, well below the average of prior years and 
below the level to which they can rise when our fiscal 
problems are less urgent. 

By 1966, Federal civilian agencies had achieved im- 
provements in operations which netted a saving in that 
year of $1.7 billion compared to their level of efficiency 
2 years earlier. The Defense Department’s Cost Reduc- 
tion Program begun in 1961 yielded savings of $4.5 billion 
in 1966. Those efforts will continue in fiscal years 1967 
and 1968. 

The effect on the Federal budget of selective expansions 
in high priority programs combined with economies in 
operation are summarized in the accompanying table. 


Civilian administrative budget expenditures 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 




















| 
1965 1967 | 1968 | Change, 
actual | estimate | estimate} 1967 to 
| 1968 
_ | - ——_ _| —$— 

Total civilian.............. | $190.3] $56.5 | $50.5] +s3.0 
Major education programs . 2.3} 4.0 | 4.6 +.6 
Major health programs....|  2.5| 4.3} 48] +.5 
Other major social pro- | | j 

grams: } } 
| 


Welfare, labor, and 
economic opportunity 
Ee 5.1 | 6.1 6.5 +.4 
Housing and community | | 
development, regional | 
development, and pol- | 





lution control......... | 2 2.0 2.4 +.4 
ee, POROCTUEET C UPEEE : $24 06 14.2 +.6 
Proposed pay increases... .|........ Be ae 1.0 +1.0 
Sale of financial assets... . . i —3.0/ —3.9| —5.3 —1.4 

All other civilian cxpendi- | { 
a +.8 


WO ok dacceascun estas 28. 4 | 30. 5 31. 








In the 1968 budget I am proposing to sell $5 billion in 
participation certificates. These certificates are a means 
by which Federal credit programs can be financed, and 
point up the role of the Federal Government as an inter- 
mediary, assisting borrowers to find sources of credit. 
The sale of these certificates also has the advantage of 
making the cash and administrative budgets more closely 
akin to the national income accounts budget since, in 
effect, it removes the impact of new lending from the cash 
and administrative budget totals. 








My detailed budget plans provide for the possible sale 
of $5,750 million of these certificates. The overall budget 
totals, however, make an allowance for a possible shortfall 
of $750 million in the actual sales of these certificates. 
While this tends to raise the reported deficit in the admin- 
istrative budget, I have made such an allowance in order 
to present more conservative estimates to the Congress, 
_ taking into account the uncertainty of future conditions. 


New OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


New obligational authority recommended for fiscal year 
1968 in the administrative budget totals $144.0 billion. 
This is an increase of $4.4 billion over the current esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1967, of which $2.5 billion is for the 
Department of Defense and the military assistance pro- 
gram combined. 

Of the total new obligational authority estimated for 
1968, the Congress will have to act this year on $126.5 
billion. The remaining $17.5 billion will become avail- 
able under “permanent” authorizations without further 
congressional action; interest on the public debt repre- 
sents 80% of this amount. Most of the $50.2 billion in 
new obligational authority estimated for 1968 for trust 
funds represents revenues from special taxes which are 
also appropriated automatically. 


New obligational authority 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Description 1966 1967 1968 
actual | estimate | estimate 





Total authorizations requiring current 
action by Congress: 


Administrative budget funds...... $110.9 | $123.9 | $126.5 
Se eee 2 5. 1 i 7 
Total authorizations not requiring 
current action by Congress: 
Administrative budget funds... ... 15.5 1S. 7 17:5 
eee eee 36. 2 45.8 48. 6 
Total new obligational authorit : 
Admin‘strative budget funds. ..... 126. 4 139. 6 144. 0 
CUMIN noo 255.5% Ssispsrenwnis 36. 7 50. 8 50:2 














Apart from Defense and military assistance, the 1968 
new obligational authority recommended for Congres- 
sional action in the administrative budget will amount to 
$51.3 billion. The proposed amounts result from a thor- 
ough evaluation and review of program levels and needs 
and have been held to the minimum that will assure 
orderly progress in meeting national program objectives. 

Major increases in new obligational authority, other 
than for the Department of Defense, include: 
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$1.2 billion for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, including the newly. 
enacted model cities program. 

$1.0 billion for proposed civilian and military pay 
increases. 

$0.9 billion for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, mainly for public assistance, 
education, Medicaid, and various other health 
activities. 

$0.6 for the permanent appropriation for interest 
on the public debt. 

Major decreases include: 

* $1.8 billion for the Department of Agriculture, 
largely due to the reduced capital needs of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the proposal 
to establish revolving funds for the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

* $1 billion for the Tennessee Valley Authority since 
its needs for bond-issuing authority for the next 
several years were met by an increase of this 
amount granted in fiscal year 1967. 
$0.6 billion for the Post Office, reflecting proposed 
postal rate increases. 

The 1967 estimate in the administrative budget includes 
$14.3 billion in recommended supplemental appropria- 
tions which the Congress is being requested to enact this 
year. Of this total, $12.3 billion is for support of military 
operations in Southeast Asia. The remaining supple- 
mental amounts are needed mainly (1) to provide ade- 
quate financing for certain relatively uncontrollable costs 
which are based on eligibility and demand for services 
under provisions of existing law—such as for public as- 
sistance grants, postal services, and veterans’ compensa- 
tion and pensions and (2) to cover part of the cost of 
military and civilian pay increases and new programs 
which were enacted last year but for which appropriations 
were not provided. The estimates presented in this budget 
reflect fully this additional new obligational authority 
for the current year and the related expenditures. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS AND ExPENDITURES 


Military forces able to defend the cause of freedom in 
Vietnam and to counter other threats to national security 
require substantial resources. 

Yet we cannot permit the defense of freedom abroad to 
sidetrack the struggle for individual growth and dignity 
at home. Under my budget proposals, we will move 
forward at a reasonable rate the programs to broaden 
opportunities for the poor or disadvantaged and continue 
the steady advance in their effectiveness achieved in the 
last 3 years. 
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Payments to the public 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





1966 1967 1968 
Function actual esti- esti- 
mate mate 





Administrative budget expenditures: 
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Excluding special Vietnam........- 
International affairs and finance. . . 
Excluding special Vietnam. ........ 
Space research and technology... . 
Agriculture and agricultural re- 
MMU. cs con dcdcckewscson aes 
Natural resources...........-+055 
Commerce and transportation. ... . 
Housing and community develop- 
WROTE. occ ccccewcccencccces 
Health, labor, and welfare........ 7 
Pret eee 2 
Veterans benefits and serv ces..... _ 
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Total, administrative budget 
CBPCMMUUTES, «5.0 o:0e ce ccccecs 107.0} 126.7 135. 


Trust fund expenditures: 
Health, labor, and welfare........ 26. 4 
Commerce and transportation. .... 3.8 
National defense................. .8 
Agriculture and agricultural re- 

ce im, OEE OTP OTE CORNET TT 1.2 
Housing and community develop- 
OES e eer eT EE TEES KZ 
Veterans benefits and services... .. ) 
PO. Wes pc ogtbnna cas auc ass —.2 ‘4 3 
Interfund transactions (deduct)... . 








8 
Total trust fund expenditures. .. . 34.9 40.9 44.5 


Intragovernmental transactions and 
other adjustments (deduct). ........ 





ae| 6.8 7.1 


Total payments to the public... . 





137.8 | 160.9 | 172.4 








To assure that the budget fully covers all the costs which 
we might reasonably expect in the coming year, the total 
includes $2.2 billion in special allowances to provide for 
(1) proposed increases in the pay of military and civilian 
personnel, including postal employees, (2) the possibility 
of some shortfall in planned sales of financial assets, and 
(3) unforseen contingencies and the possible costs of 
programs on which definite decisions have not yet been 
made, such as the development of a prototype supersonic 
air transport and a nuclear space rocket. 

The highlights of the proposed Government program 
for 1968 follow: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE.—Today, our military require- 
ments are dictated by two fundamental realities. We 
must continue to counter agression in South Vietnam. 
We must also continue to enhance our ability to meet 
changing threats to our freedom and security elsewhere. 
The 1968 budget will insure that our forces remain equal 
to both these tasks. 
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Though small in relation to the Nation’s total economic 
activity, the cost of honoring our commitment to South 
Vietnam is nevertheless substantial. Expenditures neces- 
sary to support military operations in Southeast Asia will 
total $21.9 billion in 1968, about three-tenths of budget 
expenditures for national defense. A year ago we were 
in the midst of a rapid buildup of our forces in Vietnam. 
Rather than submit a budget to the Congress based on 
highly uncertain estimates, I requested funds sufficient to 
finance the conflict through fiscal year 1967. At the 
present time the situation is different. While unfore- 
seen events can upset the most careful estimate, we are in 
a much better position to determine our future require- 
ments in Vietnam. As a consequence, my 1968 budget 
provides for those requirements on a continuing basis, 
including the possibility of an extension of combat beyond 
the end of the fiscal year. 

In 1968, we will: 

* Continue intensive development of Nike-X but 
take no action now to deploy an anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM) defense; initiate discussions with 
the Soviet Union on the limitation of ABM de- 
ployments; in the event these discussions prove 
unsuccessful, we will reconsider our deployment 
decision. ‘To provide for actions that may be 
required at that time, approximately $375 million 
has been included in the 1968 budget for the 
production of Nike-X for such purposes as defense 
of our offensive weapon systems. 

Maintain our decisive strategic superiority by ini- 
tiating procurement of the advanced Poseidon 
submarine-launched missile, improving our pres- 
ent strategic missiles, and further safeguarding our 
capacity to direct our forces in the event of attack. 
* Provide our forces in Vietnam with all the weapons 
and supplies they need and add to our war reserves 
at the same time. 

Add to the mobility and effectiveness of our gen- 
eral purpose forces by increasing the firepower 
of our ground forces, enlarging our helicopter 
strength, pursuing a vigorous shipbuilding and 
conversion program, and purchasing additional 
modern tactical aircraft. 

* Increase our airlift and sealift capabilities by fur- 
ther procurement of the giant C-5A transport 
plane, and procurement of 5 fast-deployment 
logistics ships. 

Continue the vigorous research and development 
programs vital to maintaining the most modern, 
versatile, and potent forces in the world. 

These sizable increases in our capabilities for nuclear, 
conventional, or countersubversive conflict are necessary 
and prudent. Nevertheless, security needs will continue 
to be met without waste or extravagance. Our defense 
programs must be conducted as efficiently and economi- 
cally as possible. In 1968, the Defense Cost Reduction 
Program will continue to produce significant savings. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE.—In the long 
run, greater opportunities and security for our own citi- 
zens will be possible only if other peoples also share in 
progress toward a better and more secure life. To this 
end, our international programs in the coming year will 
emphasize helping the less developed nations to increase 
their food production, expand their educational oppor- 
tunities, and improve the health of their citizens. 


Based on a thorough review of our economic assistance 
objectives and programs, I will recommend new legislation 
and specific actions to: 

* Require more effective self-help measures by re- 
cipient countries as a condition for U.S. aid; 
Increase the amount of assistance for the key sectors 
of agriculture, health, and education; 

Support regional arrangements and make greater 
use of multilateral channels through which other 
nations cooperatively share the costs of economic 
development; 

Encourage greater participation by private enter- 
prise in the development process; and 

* Concentrate our aid in those countries where suc- 

cessful development is most probable. 

We are gratified by the achievements of the Alliance 
for Progress and shall continue to work closely with our 
hemispheric neighbors to help build schools and homes, 
create new jobs, and improve health and nutrition. But 
much remains to be done. I shall be meeting shortly 
with the chief executives of the other American govern- 
ments to review the goals and progress of the Alliance. 
At that time we will consider new cooperative programs 
to accelerate growth in critical areas. 


In South Vietnam, we will increase our economic as- 
sistance for projects directly aiding people in the villages 
and hamlets. This stepped-up effort is urgently needed to 
help these people construct their farms and houses in 
safety and build the foundations for a better life in that 
strife-torn country. 

To pursue the War on Hunger more effectively, our 
assistance to agriculture and our Food for Freedom ship- 
ments will encourage and support efforts by the develop- 
ing nations to increase their own food production. In 
cooperation with other nations, we will also carry out 
a pioneer program to find ways to utilize the vast un- 
exploited food resources of the sea. 

The International Development Association, which is 
managed by the World Bank, has proven an effective 
means of international cooperation to promote economic 
development. Its current resources, however, will soon 
be exhausted. Following the successful conclusion of 
negotiations between the IDA and the developed nations 
of the world, I will request authorization for the United 
States to pledge its fair share towards an additional con- 
tribution to this organization in ways consistent with our 
balance of payments policy. I also intend to propose 
legislation which will permit us to join other members 
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in a replenishment of the Inter-American Development 
Bank’s Fund for Special Operations. 

To enable the Export-Import Bank to fulfill its role of 
assisting our export trade, which is so vital to our balance 
of payments, I am recommending that its lending au- 
thority be increased and its life extended for another five 
years. 

SPACE RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY.—In 1961, this 
Nation resolved to send a manned expedition to the moon 
in this decade. Much hard work remains and many 
obstacles must still be overcome before that goal is met. 
Yet, in the last few years we have progressed far enough 
that we must now look beyond our original objective and 
set our course for the more distant future. Indeed, we 
have no alternative unless we wish to abandon the 
manned space capability we have created. 

This budget provides for the initiation of an effective 
follow-on to the manned lunar landing. We will explore 
the moon. We will learn to live in space for months ata 
time. Our astronauts will conduct scientific and engi- 
neering experiments in space to enhance man’s mastery of 
that environment. 

The Surveyor and Orbiter projects, in photographing 
the moon, have demonstrated dramatically the value of 
unmanned spacecraft in investigating other objects in the 
solar system. Accordingly, we are proceeding with the 
development of the Voyager system for an unmanned 
landing on Mars in 1973. We will also continue other 
unmanned investigations nearer the earth. 

In recent years the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the Atomic Energy Commission have 
jointly undertaken the development of nuclear rocket 
propulsion technology. We are now considering whether 
that effort should be expanded to the development of the 
rocket itself. The overall budget totals allow for the 
possibility of proceeding if an affirmative decision is 
reached. 

These new ventures are the result of careful planning 
and selectivity. We are not doing everything in space 
that we are technologically capable of doing. Rather, 
we are choosing those projects that give us the greatest 
return on our investment. 

To support these new projects and to maintain our 
existing programs, an increase of $82 million is requested 
in new obligational authority for the National Acronautics 
and Space Administration for 1968. Expenditures, how- 
ever, will decline by $300 million in the coming year, 
primarily because of reduced requirements for the 
manned lunar landing program. 

AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES.— Rising 
domestic and foreign demands have highlighted the im- 
portance of maintaining a healthy and productive agri- 
cultural economy. During the past year our surplus 
commodity stocks have been substantially reduced. As 
a result, restrictions on the production of wheat and feed 
grains have been eased in order to allow the Nation to 
maintain adequate reserves. 
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The increasing demand for agricultural commodities 
provides a favorable outlook for many of our commercial 
farmers. However, a large number of rural people can- 
not achieve an adequate income even with a prosperous 
agriculture. Labor requirements on the Nation’s farms 
have declined drastically in the last quarter of a century. 
Unemployment and underemployment in rural areas have 
resulted. Consequently, rural communities are often un- 
able to provide and maintain essential public services— 
good schools, modern hospitals, and other necesary com- 
munity facilities—to meet today’s needs. 

I have directed the Secretary of Agriculture to take the 
lead in helping rural people achieve a quality of living 
comparable to other segments of our population. To 
this end, the Department of Agriculture will work with 
State and Federal agencies and with local groups to help 
rural communities make the best use of all existing govern- 
mental programs. In addition, legislation is needed to 
encourage establishment of pilot multi-county develop- 
ment districts. 

To assure modern and efficient electric and telephone 
services for rural people, legislation should be enacted 
promptly to provide new sources of private financing for 
Rural Electrification Administration borrowers, while 
minimizing Federal outlays. 

NATURAL RESOURCES.—My recommendations in this 
budget for natural resource conservation and develop- 
ment will help meet the most urgent needs of our people 
and the requirements for economic growth. 


Action must be taken now to: 


* Reduce water pollution in our lakes, rivers, and 
estuaries. 

* Insure an adequate supply of pure water. 

* Preserve scenic areas of irreplaceable natural 
beauty—scenic rivers, the Redwoods, North Cas- 
cades in the State of Washington, and the historic 
Potomac Valley. 

* Forestall the escalation of land prices in the ac- 
quisition of Federal lands for recreational use. 


The continued pollution of our rivers, lakes, and estu- 
aries is one of the major resource problems facing this 
Nation. The transfer last year of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration to the Department of the 
Interior now permits a major attack on the problems 
of water pollution in entire river basins. In 1968, the 
Department will also give major emphasis to reviewing 
and approving State standards required by the Water 
Quality Act of 1965. 


Many regions of the country are facing increasingly 
critical problems of adequate supply and efficient use of 
water. I urge prompt enactment of legislation to estab- 
lish a National Water Commission to assess our major 
water problems and develop guidelines for the most ef- 
fective use of available water resources. 
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I also recommend legislation to enable the Department 
of the Interior to participate with the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California and the Atomic Energy 
Commission in developing and constructing a large pro- 
totype power and desalting plant. This will be a major 
step toward the development of economical projects for 
conversion of seawater to fresh water. 

This budget provides for continued investment in the 
development and improvement of our vital water re- 
sources. Last fall, however, in order to help relieve infla- 
tionary pressures on the economy, I directed Federal 
agencies to slow down or defer construction projects wher- 
ever possible in fiscal year 1967. For 1968, I am recom- 
mending that a small number of new water resources 
projects be started. Advance planning will begin on a 
number of projects to be constructed in later years. 

Authorized recreation areas must be acquired as 
promptly as possible to avoid speculative increases in 
land prices. Accordingly, I propose that an advance 
appropriation be made to the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund for this purpose. 

A significant advance in research on the fundamen- 
tal structure of matter will be made possible with the 
construction of a 200 billion electron volt accelerator by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. This research ma- 
chine, to be located near Chicago, Illinois, is expected to 
provide U.S. physicists with the world’s highest energy 
proton beam. Design funds are provided in the 1968 
budget. 

COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION.—A strong and 
balanced national economy requires: 

* Accurate and timely information ; 

* Efficient transportation facilities; 

* Rapid communication; and 

* Special aids to lagging regions and sectors of the 
Nation. 

Accordingly, the Federal Government will augment 
significantly its investment in commerce and transporta- 
tion programs in the year ahead. The 1968 budget pro- 
vides funds to: 


* Increase technical services and other aids to 


business; 

Undertake a special sample survey to pinpoint the 

social and economic needs of our people; 

Give added impetus to our efforts to encourage 

travel to the U.S. and our export promotion pro- 

grams to improve our balance of payments; 

* Support a World Weather Watch to improve long- 
range weather forecasting; 

* Explore means for modifying the weather, and 

examine the implications of this new science; 

Strengthen our effort to encourage regional eco- 

nomic development; and 

Improve our transportation facilities and services 

under the leadership of the new Department of 

Transportation. 








Our transportation programs in 1968 will include an 
all-out attack to reduce the alarming carnage on the 
Nation’s highways, using the tools made available in the 
highway safety legislation enacted last year. We are cur- 
rently considering the construction of a prototype civil 
supersonic transport. The allowance for contingencies 
is adequate to cover the possible costs of this effort, should 
an affirmative decision be made to proceed. 

Special emphasis will be placed on improved manage- 
ment and acquisition of modern facilities and equipment 
to increase the efficiency of our postal system, one of the 
largest business operations in the world. ‘To provide im- 
proved services, to cover proposed pay increases for postal 
workers and largely offset the remaining postal deficit, a 
postal rate increase is both necessary and desirable. As 
required by law, I am proposing such an increase. The 
budget reflects $700 million in postal revenues from this 
source. 

HovusiInG AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT.—The 
problems of the American city are great and vexing. 
They involve the entire physical and social fabric of de- 
teriorating central cities and rapidly growing suburbs. 
Trapped in the declining centers of our cities are the poor 
and the victims of discrimination—who lack the resources 
to solve their problems without outside help. 


This budget provides funds to help meet these needs. 
Outlays for grants and loans for programs directed specifi- 
cally at community development will total an estimated 
$1.3 billion in 1968, triple the level in 1963. Moreover, 
other programs providing aid to urban areas will make 
substantial additional amounts available. 

I have directed that community development programs 
emphasize aids for the poor. The recently-enacted pro- 
gram of rent supplements is an essential element in help- 
ing the needy obtain adequate housing facilities and in- 
creasing their freedom of choice as to where they can live. 
To carry on this important program, I am requesting the 
full amount authorized for rent supplements for 1968, 
and urge the Congress to act favorably on this request. 

To be effective, concerted attacks on city problems must 
be planned by the cities themselves. The new model 
cities program is now the primary incentive provided by 
the Federal Government to accomplish this objective. 
Special grants will be made to help transform entire 
blighted areas into attractive and useful neighborhoods. 
To receive these grants, cities must: 


* Develop imaginative and comprehensive plans of 
action; and 

* Enlist Federal, State, local, and private resources 
in a concerted effort to bring their plans to 
fruition. 


Many cities are now planning their programs. It is 
essential that the funds I am requesting for these special 
grants be available in 1968 when these cities are ready to 
begin the task. 
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Under a new program enacted last year, further en. 
couragement will be given to the planned development 
of entire metropolitan areas. Supplementary Federal 
grants will be made under 10 Federal aid programs in 
those metropolitan areas which demonstrate that they are 
carrying out through joint planning efforts all activities 
which affect metropolitan development. I urge enact. 
ment of the appropriations requested for this program, 

One of the most serious difficulties in solving city prob- 
lems is our inadequate knowledge about the roots and 
nature of these problems. I urge that sufficient funds be 
provided the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to start a systematic research effort to acquire 
needed information on the causes and possible solutions 
for the housing and urban problems which we face today, 

To be effective, our aids for community development 
must be put to use by competent, well-trained local em- 
ployees. I am therefore requesting the appropriation 
of funds to initiate the authorized program for grants to 
States to help them provide training for State and local 
employees in community development programs. 

The problems of the city are many; the resources, 
limited. More resources are essential if we are to build 
better cities for the future. We must start now to provide 
them. 

HEALTH, LABOR, AND WELFARE.—The 89th Congress 
enacted a far-reaching series of programs to improve the 
health and well-being of American citizens—particularly 
the less fortunate. 

In the year ahead we must proceed to carry out these 
programs effectively, and seek the revisions and additions 
needed to maintain our progress. This budget so 
provides. 

Health.—The specter of inadequate health care is being 
removed from the aged and needy as we move ahead with 
the new Medicare and Medicaid programs, and with 
other activities aimed at bringing comprehensive modern 
treatment to all. With expanded Federal aid, more 
medical resources will become available, including medi- 
cal facilities and qualified health personnel. The Na- 
tion’s system for providing health care—public and pri- 
vate—will be improved to make it more efficient and to 
insure use of the latest advances of medical science. 

In 1968, we will: 

* Strengthen our partnership with the States in 
health planning and in using broader and more 
flexible grants to fill gaps in health services. 

* Begin operating the new regional medical pro- 
grams which will narrow the gap between the ad- 
vanced methods used at university hospitals and 
day-to-day medical practice in the community. 

* Continue research and development to prevent or 
control diseases. 

* Expand programs to increase efficiency in hos- 
pitals, clinics, nursing homes, and neighborhood 
health centers. 
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Additional measures are needed and will be proposed 
to: 
* Extend Medicare to disabled workers. 


* Expand child health services, including dental 
care. 


* Reduce the menace of air pollution which is a 
threat to the health and safety of our citizens. 


Labor and manpower.—My budget proposals provide 
increased opportunity for the disadvantaged to participate 
in and contribute productively to our expanding economy. 


* I am recommending funds for 280,000 trainees 
under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, an increase of 30,000 over the current year. 


* Programs under that Act and those of the United 
States Employment Service will continue to em- 
phasize serving the severely disadvantaged. 


In addition, under programs financed by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, 355,000 jobs and training will be 
made available for youths in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. An estimated $328 million will be provided for 
expanded work-training programs, primarily for adults, 
with special emphasis on reaching the hard-core unem- 
ployed and underemployed in slum areas. 


Economic opportunity programs.—Poverty remains an 
ugly scar on the Nation’s conscience. The war against it 
will be long, difficult, and costly. But we are making 
headway. 


The $2.1 billion of new obligational authority included 
in the 1968 budget for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity will enable us to expand programs which help 
people rise out of poverty. The increase of $448 million 
over the 1967 level will be used largely for community 
action programs, for training programs, and for new 
Head Start follow-up efforts. 


In addition to those helped by the work-training pro- 
grams described above, the budget will provide for: 


* 737,000 children in Head Start. 


* $135 million for improving primary school services 
as a follow-up to Head Start. 


* 38,000 enrollees in the Job Corps. 


* 6.5 million persons to be served through other ac- 
tivities by 1,100 community action programs. 


Benefits and services which aid the poor are being pro- 
vided by a number of Federal agencies. In total, 10 
agencies will devote $25.6 billion in 1968 to help the more 
than 31 million poor people in our Nation. This repre- 
sents an increase of $3.6 billion or 16% from the current 
year, of which $2.0 billion will be from trust funds. 
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Federal aid to the poor 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Category 1960 1963 1967 1968 
actual actual | estimate | estimate 

















Education and training...... $0. 3 $0. 3 $3.1 $3. 8 
ME io awed bamets oe eo <a 1.0 3.6 4.2 
Cash benefit payments... ... 8.3 10. 4 12.8 14.6 
Services, economic and com- 
munity development, and 
IN desAtis 0b warts 7 Pe 2.5 ps 
Total funds........... | 9.9] 129| 220] 25.6 





Social security and public assistance programs.—More 
than a third of our citizens receiving social security exist 
on incomes below the poverty level. Cash assistance to 
welfare recipients generally fails to meet even State stand- 
ards of need, which are often unrealistically low. And 
many of the poor are not even eligible for this meager 
assistance. As a step toward correcting these inequities, 
I will propose legislation to: 


* Provide an overall 20% increase in Social Security 
benefits for retired workers and their survivors, 
with a 59% increase at the bottom of the scale; 

* Assure that the public assistance program provides 
incentives for work and training and more nearly 
meets economic need; 

* Assure public assistance support and work training 
opportunities for unemployed fathers in im- 
poverished families with dependent children. 


Epucation.—Our Nation’s greatness depends upon 
the full development of the talents and abilities of its 
citizens. 

The 89th Congress wrote a memorable record in edu- 
cation legislation. ‘The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 and the Higher Education Act of 1965 
marked a significant advance in Federal support to help 
improve and enlarge educational opportunities at all 
levels. Our task now is to use this authority in an imagi- 
native, creative, and responsible way. 

New obligational authority for education will total $5.2 
billion in 1968, $622 million more than in 1967. These 
funds will be used to: 

* Assist the disadvantaged by increasing grants to 
improve elementary and secondary education for 
about 8'% million less fortunate children from 
low-income families and by providing new grants 
for education of handicapped children; 

* Encourage creative change through an increase of 
almost 80% in grants for supplementary centers 
and other special projects designed to introduce 
better teaching and innovation in our educational 
programs. 
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* Widen higher educational opportunities by pro- 
viding more than $1.1 billion in scholarships, 
loans, and part-time work for students, a 22% 
increase over 1967; and 

* Improve teacher training through additional fund- 
ing and amendments providing for a more flexible 
use of legislative authority. 

I will propose legislation to: 

¢ Extend and enlarge the Teacher Corps; 

* Initiate experimental projects to improve voca- 
tional education, particularly for the disadvan- 
taged and those not planning to attend college; 

* Extend and expand Federal support for educa- 
tional television; and 

* Strengthen education program planning and eval- 
uation by State governments and localities. 

VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES.—This Nation 
continues to recognize a particular obligation to those 
who have served in the Armed Forces. Special programs 
have long been available to aid the veteran and his de- 
pendents in the event of disability, death, ill health, or 
old age. 

More recently, following World War II and the Korean 
conflict, extensive programs were enacted to assist the 
veteran in his readjustment to civilian life. In the second 
session of the 89th Congress, this type of assistance was 
again provided, through enactment of the third major 
veterans readjustment benefit program or “GI bill.” 
Upon leaving the Armed Forces, young men of recent 
military service will find their readjustment made easier 
through the availability of substantial education, training, 
medical, and home loan benefits. 

In addition, the 1968 budget continues the improve- 
ments of the past few years in hospital staffing and the 
provision of new medical services and facilities. The 
objective is to provide both a higher quality of care and 
to reduce the duration of hospitalization, enabling the 
veteran to return sooner to his home and job. 

Certain gaps currently exist in the benefits available to 
veterans of service in Vietnam relative to those for vet- 
erans of previous active military operations. I will pro- 
pose legislation to fill these gaps so that fair and equitable 
treatment is provided for those who bear the brunt of the 
struggle in Southeast Asia. I will also submit proposals 
to the Congress to remove or modify certain long-standing 
but outmoded or inequitable provisions of law govern- 
ing veterans programs. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT.—This Administration is de- 
termined to help our States and cities reduce crime in 
America. Significant strides have already been taken. 
The Law Enforcement Act of 1965, the Bail Reform 
Act of 1966, and the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965 
have helped to strengthen law enforcement agencies, 
establish more equitable bail procedures in Federal courts, 
and improve the effectiveness of prisoner rehabilitation 
programs. 
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However, still greater efforts must be made. In 1965, 
I appointed a Commission of prominent citizens to study 
law enforcement and the administration of justice. With 
the aid of its findings, I will propose legislation for a major 
new program to help strengthen State and local govern- 
ment law enforcement and criminal justice systems. 

District of Columbia citizens should have a voice in 
their own affairs. Our commitment to democracy de- 
mands no less. I again urge the Congress to grant home 
rule to the Nation’s capital. 


Pusuic Dest 


On the basis of the receipts and expenditures esti- 
mated in this budget, the public debt on June 30, 1967, 
will be $327.3 billion, and will increase to $335.4 billion 
on June 30, 1968. 


The temporary limit of $330 billion on the public debt 
under present law will expire on June 30, 1967. If no 
action is taken, the limit will revert on that date to the 
permanent ceiling of $285 billion. 


The present temporary debt limit, enacted last June, 
was based on an estimated administrative budget deficit 
for fiscal year 1967 of $1.8 billion. The request then 
made to the Congress was for a temporary debt limit of 
$332 billion. In reducing this request by $2 billion, the 
Congress indicated that if increased costs for Vietnam 
or other contingencies required reappraisal of this tight 
limit, the Congress would take whatever action is neces- 
sary. 

Public debt at end of year 


[Fiscal years. In_ billions] 





Description | actual | actual esti- esti- 


mate mate 











! 
| 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 


Owned by Federal agencies | 














and trust funds........... | $63.0 $66.5 | $74.9 $80. 0 
Owned privately and by | 

Federal Reserve banks... .. | 254. 8 253.8 252. 4 255. 4 

| RE TER: | 317.9] 320.4| 327.3 | 335.4 





Note.—For further details see table 11 in part 2 of this document. 


The increase in the 1967 deficit, coupled with the tight- 
ness of the current limit on the outstanding debt, make 
an immediate increase imperative. Without such an 
increase, management of debt operations and other fiscal 
policies will be seriously hampered. 


Later this year, when the fiscal requirements for 1968 
are more precisely known, specific recommendations will 
be presented for modifications in the temporary limit 
for that year. The exact amounts of the revisions in the 
temporary limit will depend not only on the specific out- 
look for the fiscal year as a whole, but also on the time 
pattern of receipts and expenditures in prospect. 
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Both for 1967 and 1968 the debt limits requested will 
rovide the margin of flexibility necessary to manage the 
debt most prudently—to permit the Treasury to take full 
advantage of the most favorable market conditions and 
thus avoid unnecessary interest costs or adverse effects on 
the economy. 


IMPROVING GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 


In the past few years, the Federal Government has 
undertaken an unprecedented number of forward-looking 
programs which promise to enrich the quality, the justice, 
and the opportunity of American society to an extent no 
one would have dared hope only a few short years ago. 

But our responsibilities to the American people are not 
discharged with the enactment of new programs which 
meet the needs of the Nation. ‘There exist two other 
closely related obligations of equal gravity: 

First, we are obligated to assure effective and. eco- 
nomical management of governmental programs— 
both old and new. Effective management of gov- 
ernment activities enhances the benefits of those 
programs. Economical management releases re- 
sources for the people’s use. 

Second, we are obligated to maintain close and har- 

monious working relationships with State, county, 

and local governments—our partners in a new and 
creative federalism. 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION..-We have made signifi- 
cant strides in the last two years to improve Government 
organization— 

* By creating the Departments of Transportation 
and of Housing and Urban Development. 

* By transferring the Community Relations Service 
to the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration to the 
Department of the Interior. 

* By reorganizing the Public Health Service of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the scientific programs of the Department of 
Commerce, and the Bureau of Customs. 

But additional action to improve the management of 
the Federal Government is necessary. One of the Gov- 
ernment’s major objectives is the promotion of a vigorous 
and growing economy. While there are many ways in 
which the Government pursues this objective, there are 
anumber of highly inter-related activities now carried on 
separately by the Departments of Labor and Commerce 
and several other agencies: 

* Planning and execution of manpower programs 
designed to increase the skills and productivity of 
the labor force; 

* Promotion of the economic development of de- 
pressed areas and regions, to help them achieve 
balanced economic growth; 


* Provision of technical and other services to business 
and labor; 
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* Collection, dissemination, and analysis of data 
about economic conditions of the Nation, its 
various industries, and its geographic areas; 

* Advising the President and carrying out national 
policies for improved labor-management relations. 

The Secretaries of Commerce and Labor have recom- 
mended to me, and I strongly agree, that the President, 
the Congress and the Nation will best be served by bring- 
ing together these closely related operations into one in- 
stitution headed by a single responsible official of Cabinet 
rank. I will, therefore, propose legislation to merge the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce and the functions 
of several related agencies into a new Department of 
Business and Labor. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL COOPERATION.—Our agenda 
must give high priority to a stronger and more effective 
federal system of government in the United States. To 
meet urgent and growing needs, the Federal Government 
is providing a wide range of programs to assist State and 
local governments. Now the chief task is to manage these 
programs efficiently at every level of government to assure 
the most effective public services. This effort will require 
support and action by the Congress. 


At the national level the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to examine and improve the grant-in-aid 
system, making it more flexible and responsive to State 
and local fiscal realities. Last year we began a new 
partnership in health program through which numerous 
separate grant programs are being brought together. 
The model cities legislation enacted last year will also help 
to integrate the wide range of Federal aids available to 
communities. In the coming year we will examine other 
areas of Federal aid to determine whether additional cate- 
gorical grants can be combined to form a more effective 
tool for intergovernmental cooperation. 


Another aspect of the problem of intergovernmental co- 
operation has been the process of consultation with elected 
officials of State and local governments on matters con- 
cerning the development and administration of Federal 
assistance programs. Governors and local chief execu- 
tives are responsible for the management of their units of 
government. The Federal Government should take all 
practical steps to increase the role of these executives in 
the administration of federally aided programs. I re- 
cently instructed Federal officials to work directly with 
State and local chief executives to accomplish this 
objective. 

The Federal Government has a vital stake in the work- 
ings of our federal system. Federalism is not a one-sided 
partnership, and the States and local governments do not 
exist simply to carry out programs on behalf of the Na- 
tional Government. When we lose sight of these facts the 
federal system suffers, governments work at cross purposes, 
and the programs fail to achieve their objectives. Our 
task now is to improve Federal programs and administra- 
tion, while we do more to help State and local govern- 
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ments strengthen their machinery for planning and 
management. 

At the same time, State and local governments must 
help themselves. Serious problems of modernization in 
State and local government can be solved only by the 
people directly concerned. ‘The Federal Government 
cannot and should not seek to remedy their internal de- 
ficiencies of organization or obsolete restraints on financ- 
ing and executive direction. The Federal Government 
can, however, increase its technical assistance to general! 
units of government. As one example, we can work with 
State and local executives to improve budgeting and man- 
agement. In a similiar way, the Federal Government 
stands ready to cooperate with the States in developing. 
more adequate general systems of comparative statis- 
tics—an area where State governments have great needs. 

Capable personnel are essential for effective service to 
the public at the State and local level no less than at the 
national level. I am recommending legislation to 
broaden educational and training opportunities for stu- 
dents planning careers in the public service and for public 
employees who desire to improve their skills. Provision 
will also be made for financial and technical assistance to 
strengthen State and local personnel management and to 
permit interchange of personnel between the Federal 
Government and State and local governments. 

Some States have created special offices concerned with 
community development, which focus their organiza- 
tional and financial resources on urban problems within 
their borders. ‘The work of these offices can be made 
more effective, and other States can be encouraged to 
make similar efforts, by the new program authorized last 
year for grants by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to States to support technical assistance and 
information services to their local communities. I urge 
the Congress to stimulate such improvements by providing 
the funds I am requesting for this new program. 

BuDGETARY CONCEPTS.—As I have already made clear 
in this Message, some of our traditional budget concepts 
do not adequately portray the Federal Government’s ac- 
tivities. The conventional administrative budget, for ex- 
ample, excludes the expenditures and receipts of the trust 
funds. Both the administrative and cash budgets treat 
repayable loans in the same way as nonrepayable grants 
or purchases. While the national income accounts bud- 
get has been carefully formulated to measure Federal ac- 
tivities in relation to the flow of income and production in 
the economy, it is not now well suited for an analysis of 
individual Federal programs. 

For many years—under many Administrations—par- 
ticular aspects of the overall budget presentation, or the 
treatment of individual accounts, have been questioned on 
one ground or another. 

In the light of these facts, I believe a thorough and ob- 
jective review of budgetary concepts is warranted. I 
therefore intend to seek advice on this subject from a bi- 
partisan group of informed individuals with a background 
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in budgetary matters. It is my hope that this group can 
undertake a thorough review of the budget and recom. 
mend an approach to budgetary presentation which will 
assist both public and congressional understanding of this 
vital document. 


PLANNING-PROGRAMING-BUDGETING SYSTEM 


Our most comprehensive effort to improve the effective- 
ness of Government programs is taking place through the 
Planning-Programing-Budgeting system. This system, 
which was initiated throughout the executive branch a 
little over a year ago, requires all agencies to: 

* Make explicit the objectives of their programs and 
relate them carefully to national needs; 

* Set out specific proposed plans of work to attain 
those objectives; and 

* Analyze and compare the probable costs and bene- 
fits of these plans against those of alternative 
methods of accomplishing the same results. 

This system is primarily a means of encouraging care- 
ful and explicit analysis of Federal programs. It will 
substantially improve our ability to decide among com- 
peting proposals for funds and to evaluate actual per- 
formance. The full effects of this effort will not be felt 
until next year and later, as the necessary data are gath- 
ered and analyses now in progress are completed. 

A few examples of the kind of work which is in progress 
indicate the wide range of matters to which organized 
analysis and programing can be applied. 

Disease control—_The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has completed an analysis of the rela- 
tive cost and effectiveness of selected disease control 
programs. Cost per life saved and other criteria of rela- 
tive effectiveness were developed. These programs are 
being reviewed and funding priorities are being re-ex- 
amined in light of these findings. 

Child health—The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare completed an analysis of alternative pro- 
grams aimed at reducing infant mortality and improving 
child health. This analysis led to the legislative program 
focused on early identification and treatment of needy 
handicapped children and experimental projects aimed 
at improving delivery of medical care to children. 

Urban planning.—Experimental projects in urban 
planning designed to link planning with budgeting are 
underway at the local level. These efforts should pro- 
duce a more effective allocation not only of Federal out- 
lays but also of local resources. 

Agricultural research.—On the basis of a long-range 
study conducted by the Department of Agriculture and 
the land grant universities, a new set of priorities for 
agricultural research has been established. Increasing 


emphasis is being given to research on improvement of 
nutrition and health, efficient low-cost housing, improved 
community services, and other means which can help di- 
rectly in raising the level of rural living. 
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Tax administration.—As a result of intensive analyses 
of the tax administration system, Internal Revenue Service 
programs have been steadily improved to produce higher 
tax collections per dollar of cost, while strengthening the 
emphasis on equity and voluntary compliance on which 
our tax administration is based. 


With its emphasis on developing better methods of 
accomplishing program objectives, the new planning- 
programing-budgeting system is also helping our Gov- 
ernment-wide cost reduction program. We will continue 
to offset a significant part of increased costs of important 
new programs by increasing efficiency throughout the 
Federal Government. Savings from this source have 
been substantial during the past year under our drive for 
cost reduction. I have made it clear to the heads of all 
Departments and agencies that they are to continue their 
emphasis on cost reduction in the coming year. 


The careful research and analysis which is required 
under the planning-programing-budgeting system does 
not just happen. It requires the efforts of intelligent and 
dedicated men and women. The number of analysts 
required is not large—but the need for them is great. I 
urge the Congress to approve the funds requested in the 
budgets of the various Federal agencies to make possible 
this improvement in the management of Federal resources. 


CONCLUSION 


Our Nation is stronger today than ever before. We 
need not, indeed we dare not, forsake our basic goals of 
peace, prosperity, and progress. 


* The pursuit of peace is essential for the continued 
advancement of our Nation and all mankind. 


* Prosperity and progress will lead us toward a so- 
ciety where all can share in the bounty of nature 
and the products of man’s ingenuity and creativity. 


At various times in the past, democracies have been 
criticized for their seeming inability to make hard 
choices—for seeking soft, easy answers to critical prob- 
lems. ‘This Nation has proven the doubters wrong time 
and again, and will not fall prey to such weakness now. 

We can afford to achieve our goals. Let us not retreat 
from the task, no matter how demanding it may be. 


This budget represents a careful balance of our abun- 
dant resources and our awesome responsibilities. As 
President, I have weighed the alternatives and made the 
hard choices as best I could. The responsibility for simi- 
lar action now rests with the Congress. I urge your 
support for the goals and programs embodied in this 
budget for the coming fiscal year. 


Lynvon B. JoHNson 
January 24, 1967 


Note: As printed above, the illustrative diagrams have been deleted. 
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Supplemental Appropriations 
for Vietnam 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker Requesting 
Funds in Support of Military Operations. 
January 24, 1967 

Sir: 

Herewith is submitted a supplemental request to the 
Congress for new obligational authority in the amount of 
$12,275,870,000 for the support of military operations in 
Southeast Asia to help finance an increase of $9.1 billion 
in fiscal 1967 expenditures over our earlier estimates. 

These funds are needed to sustain our combat opera- 
tions and to supply our field forces with the aircraft, weap- 
ons, ammunition, and equipment they must have to fight 
aggression in Vietnam. 

The Congress will, I believe, want to act promptly to 
provide these funds. 


One year ago, we were in the midst of the most rapid 
and efficient military response in our Nation’s history. 
The uncertainties were such that it was impossible to fore- 
cast accurately our requirements for either men or mate- 
rial a full 18 months or more in advance. The Secretary 
of Defense fully informed the Congress of this fact and 
emphasized that a supplemental appropriation would be 
necessary unless the conflict ended by June 30, 1967. 

Today, we are taking every initiative in our search for 
peace. But as yet, our offers to negotiate have not been 
accepted. We will persist in these efforts to bring an 
honorable peace to Vietnam. 

At the same time, we must—and will—sustain our pres- 
sure on the battlefield until the enemy realizes that the 
war he started is costing him more than he can ever gain. 

Thus, I know that you will want to continue your firm 
support of the nearly 500,000 American fighting men who 
are bravely defending the cause of freedom in South East 
Asia. 

Never have we had more cause to be proud of our armed 
forces. When I visited Cam Ranh Bay last October, 
General William Westmoreland, the Commander of our 
forces in Vietnam, told me that our troops—in the air, 
on the sea, and on the land—were the finest the United 
States had ever fielded. 


We should in the Congress and the Executive Branch 
match the magnificent morale of these men with the means 
they require to carry out their mission. 

Last year, we pledged to the Nation that we would give 
our fighting men what they must have, every gun and 
every dollar and every decision, whatever the cost or what- 
ever the challenge. 

We must demonstrate our continuing support of these 
young Americans so that we may prove to them—half a 
world away—that our determination is no less than theirs. 

The new obligational authority requested for fiscal 1967 
will provide: 














—$6,841,000,000 to equip military units and to re- 
place aircraft, ordnance, ammunition, and mate- 
riel lost or consumed in combat, with expenditures 
of $850,000,000. 

—$3,311,500,000 for operating costs to support 
additional military units and the intensified level 
of field operations, with expenditures of 
$2,900,000,000. . 

—$1,363,870,000 for pay and allowances of addi- 
tional military personnel and training ad- 
ditional Reserve enlistees, with expenditures 
of $1,310,000,000. 

—$624,500,000 for the construction or improve- 
ment of needed airfields, roads, troop housing and 
other facilities, with expenditures of $110,000,000. 

—$135,000,000 for research and development 
efforts related to Vietnam, with expendi- 
tures of $20,000,000. 

These expenditures total $5.2 billion. When added to 
the $3.9 billion in expenditures from funds previously 
made available, the total fiscal 1967 expenditure increase 
over the estimate published in January 1966 totals $9.1 
billion. 

The Congress and the country will support our troops 
who bear the burden of combat by providing the funds 
they need to do the job. 

Respectfully yours, 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[The Speaker of the House of Representatives] 


Supplemental Appropriations 
for Vietnam 


Letter From Charles L. Schultze, Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, on Proposed Supplemental Appropriations for 
Fiscal Year 1967. January 24, 1967 

Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith for your considera- 
tion proposed supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1967 for the Department of Defense for support of mili- 
tary operations in Southeast Asia. These proposed 
supplemental appropriations total $12,275,870,000. 

The 1967 budget was developed and submitted in the 
midst of the most rapid phase of our military buildup in 
Southeast Asia. It was impossible at that time to forecast 
our requirements for the ensuing 18 months with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Indeed, within the course of four 
months our deployments to Vietnam increased by some 
100,000 men. Nor was it at all clear at what rates air- 
craft, munitions, and other materiel would be lost or con- 
sumed. For these and other reasons, Congress was ad- 
vised that the situation in Southeast Asia was “fraught 
with uncertainties.” Rather than request an amount not 
based upon firm requirements, it was decided to request 
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funds based on the assumption that combat operations 
would terminate on June 30, 1967. 

After careful assessment of further 1967 needs, based 
upon the most recent experience, the Secretary of Defense 
has recommended that supplemental appropriations be 
requested in the amount of $12,275,870,000. I concur 
in that recommendation. These funds are vital to our op- 
erations in Southeast Asia, and they are needed promptly. 
They will provide: 

—$6,841,000,000 for initial equipment of additional 
military units and replacement of aircraft, ord- 
nance, ammunition, and materiel lost or consumed 
in combat. 

—$3,311,500,000 for operating costs to support the 
additional units and intensified level of field oper- 
ations. 

—$1,363,870,000 for pay and allowances of added 
military personnel and training additional Re- 
serve component enlistees. 

—$624,500,000 for construction or improvement of 
needed troop housing, roads, airfields, and other 
facilities. 

—$135,000,000 for research and development ef- 
forts related to Vietnam. 

I recommend that the attached proposed supplemental 
appropriations be transmitted to the Congress in the 
amounts specified, with your recommendation that the 
Congress act speedily in providing these funds. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cuartes L. ScHULTZE 
[The President, The White House] 


NOTE: For the President’s message to the Congress requesting sup- 
plemental appropriations for Vietnam, sce preceding item. 


National Safe Boating Week, 1967 


Proclamation 3764. January 24, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Pleasure boating has become one of America’s favorite 
pastimes. Last year, more than 40 million Americans 
took to the water in more than eight million pleasure boats. 
They also added nearly $3 billion to our economy. 

This growing use of our waters must be accompanied 
by a greater awareness of safety. For the more boats in 
use, the greater the potential hazard. If we are to insure 
the full enjoyment of boating, and to avoid needless in- 
jury, loss of life, and destruction of property, we must pay 
increased attention to the basic principles of boating 
safety. 


Boating organizations, the boating industry, and Fed- 
eral and State agencies must share responsibility for pro- 
moting boating safety by informing the public of safety 
regulations and recommended safety practices. Only 
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through such concerted community effort can boating be 
made one of our safest recreational sports, as well as one 
of the most popular. 

To focus national attention on the importance of boat- 
ing safety, the Congress by a joint resolution approved 
June 4, 1958 (72 Stat. 179) , has requested the President 
to proclaim annually the week which includes July 4 as 
National Safe Boating Week: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jonnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning July 2, 1967, as National Safe Boating 
Week. 

I encourage all Americans using our waterways to learn 
and observe boating safety practices and emergency pro- 
cedures, and to minimize the injury, loss of life, and de- 
struction of property resulting from such boating accidents 
as occur. I urge them to extend courteous treatment to 
their fellow boatmen during this week and throughout 
the year. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and other areas subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States to provide for the observance 
of this week. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fourth day 

of January in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[sEAL] hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Inde- 

pendence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and ninety-first. 


Lynvon B. JoHNson 
By the President: 


Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:30 p.m, 
January 25, 1967] 


The District of Columbia 
Budget Message 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Budget for the District of Columbia, Fiscal 
Year 1968. January 25, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I present the budget for the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1967. 

Notwithstanding increased attention to the District of 
Columbia by the Federal Government in recent years, 
there is persuasive evidence that much remains to be 
done if the Nation’s Capital is to be a capital in which all 
Americans can take pride. Problems of housing, educa- 
tion, employment, crime and a rapidly changing racial 
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balance—the problems of most large American cities— 
are critical. Now, not later, is the time to attack them. 

American citizens have a right to express themselves 
at the polls about the people to run their governments. 
The citizens of the District must be given a voice in their 
own government through home rule. I believe that the 
last Congress should have granted home rule to the citi- 
zens of the District, and I urge the present Congress to 
give them home rule. 


Two recent reports underscore the urgency of the Dis- 
trict’s needs. A 4-year study completed in August 1966 
under a grant from the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development found a gradual worsening of the 
physical, social and economic conditions of the District. 
The report concluded that to do no more than just “hold 
the line” will require $175 million in additional funds over 
the next 8 years. To make “substantial inroads” on 
present conditions will require $750 million over that same 
period, and a course of “total action toward solving the 
problems” would require additional expenditures of $3 
billion between now and 1975. This is a measure of the 
magnitude of what we are facing and of the inadequacy 
of our past efforts. 


The other report, completed last month, is that of the 
President’s Commission on Crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Commission recommends many changes 
in the agencies and programs directly concerned with 
crime, some of which are reflected in this budget. The 
Commission also expressed its concern at inadequacies 
in other District programs—in employment, housing, edu- 
cation, health, welfare and recreation. Significantly, it 
adds that if these deficiencies in community life “are 
hllowed to continue or to worsen, it will be difficult to 
formulate solutions to our crime problems, no matter 
what action is taken in the police, court or correctional 
fields.” 


I shall shortly transmit to the Congress proposals to 
enable the District to come to grips with its needs. It 
must move forward, not stand still or fall back. 


The budget which I am presenting reflects the needs 
of the present. However, the District must prepare for 
greater efforts in the years ahead and it must consider 
sources of new revenue. To do so successfully, it must 
have the best advice and assistance possible. I will there- 
fore include in a 1967 supplemental budget for the Dis- 
trict, which I will shortly transmit to the Congress, $200 
thousand for an independent study of the entire range of 
District revenue sources, actual and potential, to deter- 
mine what changes should be made in its fiscal policies and 
tax structure. I would expect the study to be completed 
in time for consideration with the District’s budget for 
fiscal 1969. 


The Federal Government, of course, must meet its own 
responsibilities to the District. It is our Capital City. 
The Federal Government depends for its own proper 
functioning on a healthy and stable District. Moreover, 
the District, as the heart of a rapidly expanding, prosper- 
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ous metropolitan area, directly affects the character and 
livability of the entire region. Self-interest as well as 
proper pride in our Capital dictates that the Federal con- 
tribution to the city’s revenues be completely adequate. 

In my judgment, the Federal contribution is not yet 
at that level. Large but essential increases in District 
expenses have not been adequately matched by increases 
in the Federal payment. For that reason, I am again 
recommending to the Congress that the basis for deter- 
mining the authorized Federal payment to the District 
be established as a percentage of basic local tax revenues. 

This basis is not only more equitable for the present, but 
also will maintain an equitable balance into the future 
as changes occur in the tax burden of the District tax- 
payers. Revenues will be more predictable and forward 
planning of District programs will be more meaningful. 
In fiscal 1968, based on the current estimate of the speci- 
fied tax revenues of $282.3 million, this basis would fix 
the authorization at $70.6 million—$10.6 million above 
the present authorization of $60 million. In fiscal 1967, 
this basis would have fixed the authorization at $64 
million. The change in a period of only 1 year illustrates 
the need for a basis which will continue to reflect a fair 
apportionment of the costs of general District government 
between District taxpayers and the Federal Government. 

Another aspect of District finances is also vitally in 
need of revision. The District is now compelled to bor- 
row for its capital expenditures from the Treasury. The 
total of such borrowings for the general fund—which of 
course must in each instance be approved in the appropri- 
ation bills—cannot now exceed the fixed amount of $290 
million. Repayments by the District are not taken into 
account; once the authorized amount has been borrowed 
the District’s authority is exhausted, even though its out- 
standing obligations may be less than the $290 million 
authorized. 

This type of authorization is both unnecessary and un- 
fair. The District should not, of course, borrow beyond 
its needs, which the Congress evaluates in appropriation 
bills. Neither should it borrow beyond its capacity to 
repay; but that capacity, rather than an arbitrary dollar 
limit, should be the measure of its maximum permitted 
debt. I will, therefore, also propose legislation which 
will create a District debt ceiling related to the annual 
amount of general fund revenue, including the authorized 
Federal payment and using the same general fund tax 
revenue base proposed for the Federal payment authori- 
zation. A fair limitation—6%—of such revenues for 
debt service would permit a debt ceiling of $335 million 
in fiscal 1968. This is $45 million above the present 
authorization, and will, of course, permit the District to 
take advantage in the future of any portion of its present 
obligation which it has repaid. 

These changes in the Federal payment authorization 
and in the District’s borrowing authority are needed now. 
The Commissioners, on their part, intend to increase the 
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real and personal property tax rates by 20 cents per $100 
of assessed valuation, to produce an estimated additional 
revenue of $8 million. The District is also continuously 
seeking to reduce costs and improve management. For 
example, its cost reduction program has— 


Saved $500 thousand in simplification of paper- 
work. 

Saved $57 thousand annually and some 50,000 
police man-hours, by use of special school crossing 
guards. 

Saved $250 thousand during the past 2 years by 
disposal of obsolete records to release prime office 
space. 

Saved $97 thousand annually in clerical time by 
simplifying police field reports. 

Reduced inventories by $100 thousand by using 
computers for improving inventory management. 


Efforts to eliminate unnecessary expense and improve 
management, and the added financial resources proposed, 
will permit an expenditure budget for fiscal 1968 which 
is appropriate to the District’s requirements, both for op- 
erating expenses and for catching up on a major backlog 
of sorely needed capital projects. A table summarizing 
the District’s budget and a description of significant 
budget proposals follow: 


Authorizations and financing 


{In thousands of dollars] 





1966 1967 1968 





actual estimate | estimate 

Education: 

Operating expenses. ....... 75, 641 86, 529 101, 028 

Capital outlay............ 17, 569 27, 213 63, 270 
Welfare and health: 

Operating expenses. ....... 80, 958 90, 945 106, 809 

Capital outlay............ 6, 014 2, 572 5, 889 
Highways and traffic: 

Operating expenses. ....... 14, 203 15, 350 16, 307 

Capital outlay............ 9, 852 15, 455 18, 501 
Public safety: 

Operating expenses. ....... 79, 957 91, 591 92, 295 

Capital outlay............ 1, 687 1, 630 3.773 
Parks and recreation: 

Operating expenses. ....... 11, 052 13, 360 17,619 

Capital outlay............ 1, 035 1, 253 4, 105 


General operating expenses: 
Operating expenses. ....... 20, 536 23, 507 27, 570 


Capital outlay............ 2,110 898 13, 705 
Sanitary engineering: 
Operating expenses........ 23, 257 24, 708 26, 625 
Capital outlay............ 12, 547 12, 747 17, 516 
Repayment of loans and interest. 5, 690 6, 077 7, 790 
Payment of D.C. share of 
Federal capital outlays... .... 987 1, 350 1, 247 
Contribution to rail rapid 
transit system.............. 2, 000 ie ee re 
Judgments, refunds, and other 


I Sis Nie bia ati st te iets 3, 983 


Total new obligational 











" cecepastesy c) EERE Oe 369, 078 | 420, 692 525, 900 
Distribution of new obligational 
authority: 
General Tand... .......-.. (325, 984)| (367, 207); (464, 687) 
Highway, water and sewage 
works funds..........+++ (43, 094)! (53,485)! (61, 213) 
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1966 1967 1968 
actual estimate | estimate 





—_— 


Proposed for later transmittal: 
Police pay increase— 
proposed legislation. .....|........++ 220 1, 327 
Plans for new D.C, 
colleges—existing 


legislation . ......scsccccleccccccvcofecscccccce 500 
Reserves for indefinite 
appropriations. ............. 39 1, 040 940 


Funds required in subsequent 
years to pay obligations for 











capital projects (net)........ —1,750 | —2,851 | —16, 964 
Total financial require- 
reer ee eee ee 367, 367 | 419,101 511, 703 
Revenues and balances: 
Taxes, fees, etc.'.......... 293, 802 | 321,562 | 353, 046 
Federal payment: 
Existing legislation... .. 44, 250 60, 000 60, 000 
Proposed legislation... .|.-.......+)eeeeeeeeee 10, 600 
Loans for capital outlay: 
Existing legislation... .. 28, 312 37, 527 49, 600 
Proposed legislation... .|.........-).eeeeee05- 34, 200 
Funds released to surplus. . . 2, 841 3,618 4, 720 
Beginning and end of year 
balances (net)?.......... —1,838 | —3, 606 — 463 
Total revenues and 
balances............ 367, 367 | 419,101 | 511, 703 














1 Includes increases in real estate taxes from $2.70 to $2.90 per $100 
assessed valuation and in personal property taxes from $2.00 to $2.20 
per $100 of assessed valuation in fiscal year 1968. 

2 Balances are in the highway, water and sewage funds. No general 
fund balance estimated in 1967 or 1968. 


EDUCATION 


Operating funds for the public school system in 1968 
require $101 million, an increase of $14.5 million over 


1967. 


The urgent need further to improve District schools 
has been emphasized not only in a recent congressional 
investigation and report, but also in the report of the 
Commission on Crime in the District of Columbia. The 
deficiencies are substantial, and they are serious. Educa- 
tion for every child to the limits of his capacity is basic 
to all other efforts. To achieve this goal in the District, 
the quality of education must be improved, the needs of 
children from deprived and inadequate family back- 
grounds must be given more attention, and the physical 
plant must be expanded and modernized. The budget 
reflects the urgent need to accomplish each of these ob- 
jectives as quickly as possible. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


With the funds provided in the budget the quality of 
education will be improved by— 


* More support, through additional teachers, for 
elementary school instruction in such fields as 
science, mathematics, music, art, physical edu- 
cation, and foreign languages. 
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* Added professional help for schools of all levels 
in such areas as reading, speech, curriculum, li- 
brary science, guidance, history and_ business 
education. — 

* An internship program to assist teachers in their 
first year of teaching through in-service training. 
Attaining Board of Education standards for librar- 
ians and counselors: a librarian for each school 
where facilities are available, and a ratio of coun- 
selors to pupils of 1: 750 in elementary schools and 
1: 400 in the secondary schools. 
Beginning a reduction in class sizes in schools where 
space is available. Regular academic pupil- 
teacher ratios in junior and senior high schools 
will be reduced from 25: 1 to 21: 1. Because of 
space limitations, the goal of a ratio of 24: 1 in 
elementary schools must await the construction 
program. 

Additional assistant principals in elementary 

schools to improve school administration and in- 

structional supervision. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE DISADVANTAGED 


The funds provided in the budget will also help to meet 
the needs of children whose background and family re- 
sources are inadequate. Nearly half the pupils in the 
District’s schools come from areas where the average 
family income is under $5,000. Funds from Federal 
programs have helped to enrich the school experience of 
these children, but more is necessary. The budget will— 

* Provide teachers who can give individualized in- 
struction to pupils who can be helped by more 
teacher attention provided through team teaching, 
ungraded classrooms, smaller class arrangements, 
seminars, and tutorial assistance in after-school 
study. 

Initiate a pre-kindergarten program for 3,000 chil- 

dren, to convert the Head Start approach into a 

full-year program. 

* Provide help to approximately 60,000 students in 

remedial reading. 

Double the present number of pupil personnel 

teams to provide help both to pupils and to teach- 

ing personnel in determining the abilities and 

emotional stability of children. 

* Expand the school lunch program. 

* Provide matching funds to qualify for teachers 
from the National Teacher Corps. 


CONSTRUCTING AND EQUIPPING SCHOOLS 


Funds in the amount of $63.3 million are provided in 
the budget for various phases of school construction. 
This is a substantial increase over past levels, but it is a 
more current assessment of the need. There is no econ- 
omy in delay. On the contrary, postponement of essen- 
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tial facilities condemns many students to educational 
handicaps that will endure throughout their lives. The 
budget is intended to reflect urgency. 

It will provide funds for— 

* Construction of 17 projects for which site and 
planning funds have already been appropriated— 
including 2 new elementary schools, 2 elementary 
school replacements, additions to 12 other schools, 
and an addition to the school warehouse. 
Equipment for elementary and junior high con- 
struction projects already funded. 

* Planning and construction funds for three ele- 
mentary and one senior high school additions. 

* Site and planning funds for 28 school projects. 

Seventy-five portable pre-kindergarten classrooms 

for the most seriously deprived areas of the District. 

* An addition to Sharpe Health School, and a new 

school for the severely mentally retarded. 

Funds are provided for the construction of a new Shaw 
Junior High School, for which the Congress provided 
special legislation in 1966. Funds to enable the Board 
of Vocational Education and the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation to begin planning for the two new institutions 
authorized by Public Law 89-791 can be supplied from 
existing resources in 1967. Provision is made in the 
budget for financing the two Boards in 1968. 


CRIME 


The budget reflects my continuing concern that people 
who live, work and visit in the Nation’s Capital must be 
safe in their persons and their property. The continuing 
increase in the District’s rate of crime demonstrates that 
our efforts thus far have not been adequate. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Crime in the District of Columbia 
has now given us a measure of our needs and of the steps 
to be taken. Its recommendations are being carefully 
evaluated, and a great many of them are reflected in the 
budget. I will shortly be proposing legislation to carry 
out other recommendations which require legislative 
approval. 

The attack on crime must be on a broad front. The 
Police Department must be provided with adequate re- 
sources. No less must be made available to the courts, 
the prosecutors, the Department of Corrections, and to 
all of the youth-serving agencies that seek to prevent 
delinquency, and to help young offenders become law- 
abiding citizens. The budget reflects much of this need. 


STRENGTHENING THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


For the Police Department itself, the budget provides— 
* Additional civilian positions and additional com- 
puter services to carry forward the planning and 
information activities of the Department. When 
these activities are fully staffed, they are estimated 
to achieve greater manpower utilization in the 
Department equivalent to 600 additional police- 
men. 
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Additional civilians to relieve policemen from 
clerical duties, and to assist in improving the 
Department’s community relations, training, 
recordkeeping, and criminal investigations. 
Additional sergeants—from a ratio of 1:20 
patrolmen to 1:9—to improve the supervision of 
patrolmen. 

Increases in the Police Cadet program and in the 
number of school crossing guards. 

Increased police mobility through additional 
automobiles. 

The 1967 supplemental budget for the District will 
provide an additional $420,000 to expand and modernize 
the police communications system. 

I shall also transmit to the Congress a bill to provide 
an increase in the salaries of the Police Department, to be 
applied principally in the lower ranks as an aid to recruit- 
ment of policemen of high quality. The 1967 supple- 
mental budget will request funds to make this increase 
effective on May 1, 1967. This increase along with that 
already authorized by the 89th Congress and the District’s 
more successful recent recruiting efforts should bring the 
Department very near its authorized strength in fiscal 
1968. A direct result of this will be a saving of $2 million 
in tactical force operations, since there will be a sharp 
decrease in the need to staff this force on an overtime 
basis by the use of patrolmen on their day off. 


CRIME PREVENTION AND OTHER CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
PROGRAMS 


These improvements in the Police Department will fail 
to realize their full potential, however, unless improve- 
ments are also made in other areas. The crime preven- 
tion budget, therefore, also includes funds for— 

* A major increase in the staff of the Roving Leader 
program, which has had marked success in work- 
ing with youth gangs and delinquency-prone 
young people. 

Stepping up sharply the transfer begun in fiscal 
1967 of children from large institutions to group 
shelters, foster and pre-release homes. Funds are 
provided to add 20 group foster homes to the 6 
funded in 1967 and to provide 8 youth group 
homes for delinquent children. The savings in 
cost to the District will be substantial because the 
present system of institutional care is expensive. 
Additional child support and probation workers 
for the Juvenile Court. 
A research unit to permit the Juvenile Court to 
determine how to improve its operations and 
procedures. 
Strengthened court services, including increased 
legal assistance to indigents in the Court of General 
Sessions. 

NEW FACILITIES 


The budget also reflects the urgent recommendation of 
the Crime Commission that if the war on crime is to be 
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effective, major improvements are needed in the District’s 
physical facilities. Funds are provided to construct, at 
Blue Plains, the new police training facility. Survey 
funds are included to make comprehensive studies for a 
modern detention and diagnostic facility to replace the 
D.C. jail, for new court facilities, and for a modern facility 
to replace the present Receiving Home. Funds are also 
provided for plans and specifications for an alcoholic 
treatment center at D.C. General Hospital, which will 
continue and improve the adjustments made necessary by 
the long overdue removal of the chronic alcoholic from 
the criminal process. 


HEALTH 


The budget provides a total of $66.5 million for the 
operation of public health and vocational rehabilitation 
programs for 1968, an increase of $8.2 million over 1967. 
These funds are needed to improve a variety of services, 
and to remedy some serious deficiencies. 

The Department of Public Health has made impressive 
gains in recent years. Much more will be possible, with 
additional Federal assistance, when present laws are 
amended to permit the District to join the many other 
States which are receiving Federal assistance in local 
health activities under Title XIX of the Social Security 
Act. Under that program, not only will many more Dis- 
trist residents receive needed medical attention, but in- 
creasing pressures upon both D.C. General Hospital and 
Children’s Hospital will be eased. I urge the Congress 
to give prompt attention to the necessary legislation. 

The budget will maintain the momentum of prior years, 
and make other essential improvements. It will— 


* Increase the number of nurses, nurses’ assistants, 
and the capacity of the nursing school at D.C. 
General Hospital. These increases, together with 
the improvement in the recruiting ability of the 
hospital which will result from the recently an- 
nounced pay increases for nurses, should materi- 
ally improve the quality of nursing care at the 
hospital. More funds are also provided to the 
hospital for supplies and equipment. 

* Provide expanded services for the aged, through a 
Geriatrics Clinic at the Potomac Gardens public 
housing project for the aged, and through an in- 
crease in home health services. 

* Permit payment to contract hospitals and Freed- 
men’s Hospital of their reasonable costs for the 
services they provide the medically indigent resi- 
dents of the District, in conformance with the cri- 
teria set forth in Public Law 89-97. 

* Provide plans and specifications for the Northwest 
Community Health Center. 


The average daily patient load of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital for which the District is responsible continues to 
decline. The per diem cost, however, continues to in- 


crease so that an additional $3.6 million will be required 
in 1968. 
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WELFARE 


The budget provides $40.3 million for the Department 
of Welfare in 1968, an increase of $7.7 million over 1967. 

The operations of the Welfare Department continue to 
reflect efforts to rehabilitate individuals and families, in- 
crease their self-sufficiency, and in as many cases as pos- 
sible assist them to become self-supporting. Funds are 
provided to maintain the present ratio of social workers 
to families with dependent children, to complete the basic 
staffing for two recently established Neighborhood Cen- 
ters, and to meet additional staff needs for the aged at 
D.C. Village. Funds are also provided to staff the new 
District facility which will replace the present National 
Training School for Boys. 

Many special welfare programs have been established in 
recent years to meet the needs of the less advantaged. 
The budget will permit intensifying this effort by— 

* Expanding the Crisis Assistance and Emergency 
Family Shelter programs. 

* Continuing and improving the training and job 
placement assistance programs for unemployed 
parents of needy children. This effort will con- 
tinue to be closely related to the work training 
program financed under Title V of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and provides for the removal of 
limitations that now prevent Federal assistance 
under the Social Security Act. 

* Paying the actual rental expenses of public-assist- 
ance recipients if their quarters meet building code 
requirements and a reasonable standard of mainte- 
nance. 

* Further expanding the Day Care program. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


The needs of those agencies concerned with parks and 
recreation will require $17.6 million, an increase of $4.3 
million over 1967. 

The additional funds will permit a substantial expan- 
sion of supervised recreational activity. The major por- 
tion, $2.5 million, will provide a comprehensive summer 
program for youth, combining organized recreation with 
educational and pre-school training. These funds, to- 
gether with $500 thousand which will be included in the 
supplemental 1967 budget, are needed to continue and 
improve the District’s summer programs for young people. 
During the past 2 years District programs have been 
among the most successful in the United States. Their 
value can no longer be doubted. 

Funds are also provided for more adequate coverage 
of existing facilities, for more hours of operation of 90 
playgrounds recently lighted for night use with the help 
of private contributions, for an extended summer season 
for swimming pools, for expanded recreation programs 
serving the physically handicapped and the mentally re- 
tarded, and for staffing the Buchanan playground which 
will also be improved by a grant from the Astor Founda- 
tion. 
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The capital budget reflects an urgent need to increase 
the recreation facilities available in the District. A total 
of $4.1 million is proposed to provide, among other 
things— 

* Acquisition of the old car barn on East Capitol 
Street for development into a Community and 
Recreation Center to serve an area badly in need 
of such a facility. 

* Construction funds for two swimming pools, and 
plans for four more. 

* Reconstruction of the Chevy Chase Community 
Center, for which Congress in fiscal 1967 provided 
funds to prepare plans and specifications. 

The 1967 supplemental budget will provide funds to 
make available next summer 15 walk-to-learn-to-swim 
pools for younger children. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The budget reflects the substantial progress toward an 
ultimate solution of the transportation program that was 
made during the past year. 

The mass transit program moved closer to the regional 
system which I recommended when the 89th Congress 
enacted for the District and granted Federal consent to 
the compact creating the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority, with power to plan, finance and op- 
erate a regional system. Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District have already provided funds for the operation of 
the Authority in 1967 and are budgeting funds for that 
purpose in 1968. 

Funds are already available to permit continuation of 
preliminary engineering and construction work by the 
National Capital Transportation Agency on that part of 
the system authorized by the Congress in 1965. Funds 
for the District’s share of the engineering and construc- 
tion costs of the Authority are authorized. Although the 
Authority does not come into being officially until Feb- 
ruary 20, 1967, the provisional Board of Directors has 
been actively at work for several months. 

Agreement reached during 1966 by the Policy Advisory 
Committee, and accepted by the District Commissioners 
and the National Capital Planning Commission regarding 
the location of interstate freeways within the District, to- 
gether with the increased funds resulting from the addi- 
tional borrowing authority made available to the highway 
fund, have made it possible to provide adequate funds so 
that the entire freeway program can go forward. In ad- 
dition, the budget provides funds through the Council of 
Governments for the District’s share of the expenses of the 
regional planning, including transportation planning, 
being undertaken jointly by the local governments in the 
National Capital Region. 


OTHER 


The major portion of the budget is related to the pro- 
grams already mentioned. Other budget proposals of 
_ particular significance include— 
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Funds for a major increase in sanitation services, 
to permit more frequent street cleaning and more 
efficient refuse collection. 

Funds for the construction of the new central 
Public Library. 

* Funds to enable the Public Library to send books 
to 16,000 kindergarten children, to enlarge their 
horizon through the world of books. Books for 
these children are even more important than the 
books already provided by the Library to children 
in the elementary schools and in many junior high 
schools. 

Funds to augment the staff of the Commissioners’ 
Council on Human Relations. The services pro- 
vided by the Council have been important, but 
much more can and should be done. 

* Funds for a Civil Rights Division in the Corpora- 
tion Counsel’s office. 

Funds to prepare preliminary plans for two new 
buildings in the Municipal Center area. These 
buildings will not only provide the District with 
badly needed office space, but also help to carry 
out the long-range plans for Pennsylvania Avenue. 
* Funds to conduct the 1968 Presidential election in 
the District. 


CONCLUSION 


This budget which I am recommending reflects the 
needs of local government in an increasingly urbanized 
society. The District is no less subject to these urgent 
needs than are other cities, and because in many ways it 
performs the function of a State as well, its responsibilities 
are even broader. ‘To ignore the District’s needs is to 
confess that the Capital City of this great Nation cannot 
cope with today’s challenges. We must make no such 
confession. We must make the District of Columbia, 
rather, the proof that our civilization continues to secure 
to every citizen “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


Lynpon B. JoHNsON 
January 25, 1967 


Department of Transportation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John L. Sweeney as Assistant Secretary. 
January 26, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate John L. Sweeney of Michigan to be Assistant 
Secretary of Transportation. If confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Sweeney’s responsibilities would be congressional 
relations, liaison with industry and labor groups, mainte- 
nance of communications between the Department of 
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Transportation and State and local governments, and 
ublic information activities. Mr. Sweeney is currently 
the Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. 

Sweeney was born on March 6, 1928, in Chicago, IIl., 
and received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Michigan 
State University, where he was also a Teaching Fellow. 
He received his LL.B. from George Washington Univer- 
sity. From 1945 to 1946 he served as an enlisted man 
with the United States Navy. In 1954 he became admin- 
istrative assistant and legislative secretary to Governor 
G. Mennen Williams of Michigan. In 1959 he became 
legislative assistant to Michigan Senator Patrick V. 
McNamara. 

From 1961 to 1964 he was Staff Director of the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee. In 1964, he became Assistant to 
the Under Secretary of Commerce and Executive Direc- 
tor of the President’s Appalachian Regional Commission. 
He later became Chairman of the Federal Development 
Planning Committee for the Appalachia Region and in 
1965 was appointed as Federal Cochairman of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission. 


Appalachian Regional Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Joe W. Fleming II as Federal Cochairman. 
January 26, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Mr. Joe W. Fleming II of Arkansas to be Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion. This position pays an annual salary of $27,000. 
If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. Fleming would succeed 
Mr. John L. Sweeney. 

Mr. Fleming is 29. He was born on March 17, 1937, 
in Rogers, Ark. In 1959, he received his bachelor of arts 
degree with honors from the University of Arkansas. 
After graduation, he served on active duty with the U.S. 
Army for 6 months as a reserve officer. From January 
1960 to May 1965, Mr. Fleming was a member of the 
staff of Senator J. W. Fulbright. 

In 1963, the George Washington University Law 
School awarded the degree of bachelor of laws to 
Mr. Fleming. 

Since May 1965, Mr. Fleming has served as the prin- 
cipal Special Assistant to Mr. John L. Sweeney, the 


Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. 
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Federal-State Programs 


Announcement of the First of a Series of Visits to 
States To Improve Lines of Communication With 
the Governors. January 26, 1967 


Twenty senior Federal officials will go to Dover from 
Washington today at the invitation of Delaware’s Gov- 
ernor Charles L. Terry to join in realigning working 
relationships for Federal-State programs. 

Aim of the trip, first in a series of visits to States, is to 
reshuffle Federal-State reporting channels to guarantee 
that Governors have a hand in drafting joint programs 
before their enactment. 

According to Farris Bryant, former Governor of Flor- 
ida, who expects to lead the Federal delegation to a num- 
ber of other States on subsequent trips, the impact of the 
wave of social and economic legislation has left States in 
need of streamlined State-Federal communications em- 
phasizing the role of Governors in planning and 
administration. 

Bryant, Director of the Office of Emergency Planning 
in the Executive Office of the President, serves as Presi- 
dent Johnson’s liaison officer with Governors. 

“We want to make certain the Governors themselves 
are consulted during the framing process for new Federal- 
State legislation,” Bryant said. 

He will be accompanied on the Delaware trip by Har- 
old Seidman, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and by officials from the Departments of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Housing and Urban Development, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Development, and the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration. 


The Economic Report for 1967 


The President’s Annual Message to the Congress. 
January 26, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


A healthy and productive economy is a bulwark of 
freedom. 

Around the world and here at home, our trials of 
strength, our works of peace, our quest for justice, our 
search for knowledge and understanding, our efforts to 
enrich our environment are buttressed by an amazing 
productive power. 
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Americans have confronted many challenges in this 
century. The ones we face in 1967 are as trying of men’s 
spirits as any we have known. But the overwhelming 
majority of us face our challenges in comfort, if not af- 
fluence. The sacrifices required of most of today’s gen- 
eration are not of income or security; rather we are called 
on to renounce prejudice, impatience, apathy, weakness, 
and weariness. 

In purely material terms, most Americans are better off 
than ever before. That fact expands our responsibilities, 
as it enlarges our resources to meet them. 


RECENT Economic GAINS 


An average of 74 million persons were at work in 
1966—2 million more than in 1965. Nonfarm payrolls 
averaged 64 million, a gain of 3 million. On the whole, 
these jobs were better paying than ever, and more regular 
and more secure than most workers can remember. 

The value of our total production of goods and services 
in 1966 was $740 billion—$58 billion, or 8!/. percent, 
higher than in 1965. More of the increase than we 
wanted represented higher prices. Still, the gain was 
nearly 5Y2 percent after correction for price changes. 

Labor, business, and the farmer all contributed to this 
major gain in production, and they rightly shared the 
benefits. 

Aggregate compensation of employees rose 10.3 per- 
cent. Average compensation per man-hour in the pri- 
vate economy rose 6.5 percent, reflecting increased wages 
and fringe benefits, more overtime, the shift to higher- 
paying jobs, and increased employer contributions to 
Social Security. Corporate profits after taxes advanced 
more than 8 percent; per dollar of sales they were roughly 
unchanged from the high rate of 1965. Net income per 
farm rose more than 10 percent. 

The single most meaningful measure of economic well- 
being is real disposable income per person—the after-tax 
purchasing power in stable dollars, available on the aver- 
age to every man, woman, and child. It rose 3 percent 
or $89 per person in 1966. Although this advance was 
somewhat smaller than in 1965, it was still three times as 
large as the average yearly gain in the 1950’s. 

February 1961 launched the strongest and most durable 
economic expansion in our economic annals, and it still 
continues. 

* Almost 9 million jobs have been added in the last 
6 years. 

* The rate of unemployment has fallen from 7 per- 
cent in early 1961 to under 4 percent. The rate 


for white adult males fell from 5 percent to 2 per- 
ment; for Negro men, from nearly 12 percent to 
less than 5 percent. 

* Early in 1961, more than two-thirds of our major 
labor markets were “areas of substantial unem- 
ployment”; today only 8 of the 150 are so classi- 
fied, and 66 have unemployment below 3 percent. 
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While total population rose 11 million between 
1961 and 1965, the number of Americans in poy- 
erty declined 54% million, and probably fell at 
least another 114 million in 1966. (The poverty 
definition is adjusted for the increase in living 
costs. ) 

* Our gross national product (GNP) has grown 50 
percent in 6 years. In constant prices, the gain 
has averaged 51% percent a year. The physical 
output of our factories and mines is up over 50 
percent. 

Private output per man-hour in 1966 was 19 per- 
cent higher than in 1961. 

The 6-year addition to our gross stock of private 
productive capital—machines, buildings, trans- 
portation equipment, land improvements, and 
inventories—is valued at $220 billion. 

* American families have added $470 billion to 
their accumulated financial assets. ‘They have 
added $150 billion to their debts. So their net 
financial position is $320 billion stronger than 
6 years ago. 


Our Economic PRoBLEMS 


Prosperity is everywhere evident. But prosperity is 
never without problems, and—in 1966—some of them 
were serious. 


SOME LEADING PROBLEMS 


1. Economic progress still left far too many behind. 


* Nearly 3 million workers were without jobs at the 
end of 1966. Perhaps two-thirds of them were 
“frictionally” unemployed: new entrants to the 
labor force in the process of locating a job; persons 
who quit one job to seek another; workers in the 
“off? months of seasonal industries; those tem- 
porarily laid off but with instructions to return. 
Their unemployment will be temporary; many 
were drawing unemployment insurance. 
But most of the remaining third will wait a long 
time for a steady job. They are the “hard-core” 
unemployed—lacking the necessary skills to find 
other than intermittent work; the victims of past 
or present discrimination; those unable or unwill- 
ing to move from depressed areas and occupations; 
the physically or emotionally handicapped. 

* Another half million to one million potential 
workers were not even counted as unemployed. 
Many had long ago abandoned any search for a 
job. Some had never tried. 

* But even among those who worked year-round, 
some 2 million breadwinners—particularly the 
low-skilled with large families—earned incomes 
insufficient to support a minimum standard of 
decent subsistence. 
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* And 61% million families were poor because the 
heads of their households were unable to work: 
either aged, severely handicapped, or a widowed or 
deserted mother with young children. 

Those left behind used to be called the “invisible poor.” 
But an awakened public conscience has sharpened the 
vision of most Americans. 

9. Price increases—although less than in many com- 
parable periods—still were greater than we wanted or 
should long tolerate. 

It is tempting to blame the creep of prices on the greed 
of producers—or the irresponsibility of labor—or Gov- 
ernment policies—or bad weather—or economic disturb- 
ances abroad. Some of the price rise may have been due 
toeach. But the main causes lay elsewhere: 

* Some can be traced to imbalances created by the 
special pressures of Vietnam procurement and 
booming private investment. 

* The spurt of demand—partly real, partly psycho- 
logical—that followed the step-up of our Vietnam 
effort in mid-1965 simply exceeded the speed 
limits on the economy’s ability to adjust. Our 
resources were sufficient for the task; but the 
sheer speed of the advance strained the ability of 
industrial management to mobilize resources at 
the required pace. 

* Some price advance was the inevitable cost of the 
adjustments required in recovering from a decade 
of slack: 

—Wages had to be raised sharply in underpaid 
occupations, which previously held their labor 
only because the alternative was no job at all. 

—Producers in once stagnant, low-profit indus- 
tries saw opportunities for expansion and 
found it possible to raise prices and earnings 
in order to attract needed capital. 

—Demand pressed harder on skilled occupa- 
tions and professional services where we had 
trained too few persons to meet the needs of 
a high employment economy. 

Some price increases would still have occurred had 
we moved at a steadier pace. 

But these price increases could have come slowly 
enough and have been small enough not to threaten a 
chain reaction of wages chasing other wages—wages 
chasing prices—prices chasing wages—and prices chas- 
ing other prices. 

It is this spiral we must and can avoid. But it will 
require responsible action on the part of all. 

3. Achieving equilibrium in our balance of payments 
remained a problem, in spite of strong new measures. 

The costs of Vietnam required us to spend many more 
hundreds of millions of dollars beyond our shores. At 
the same time, the spurt of demand caused our imports— 
especially of capital goods—to soar. 

We are determined to continue our progress toward 
equilibrium. 
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4. Tight money and high interest rates concentrated 
the burden of restraint on housing. 

Interest rates in 1966 were as high as at any time in 
40 years. They were pushed there by an insatiable de- 
mand for credit, straining against a deliberately restricted 
supply. Monetary policy in 1966—like tax policy—was 
properly aimed at slowing down an economy expanding 
too fast. 

The brakes applied last year worked. But tight money 
worked painfully and inequitably. It cut construction 
by more than $8 billion during 1966. Its impact was 
equivalent to a heavy across-the-board tax increase, but 
with most of its effect concentrated on a single industry. 


FINDING SOLUTIONS 


We will move this year toward solutions for these 
problems and others. But they cannot all be completely 
solved in 1967. 

Lifting the burden on housing—Now that the econ- 
omy’s advance is again more moderate, the burden of 
tight money is being lifted. Interest rates are still ex- 
tremely high—but they are moving down from their 
peaks. Credit is still not readily available to all who can 
make sound and productive use of it—but it is becoming 
easier to get. More savings are flowing into our thrift 
institutions and are beginning to be available to builders 
and homebuyers. 

The steps we took last year and those I am now pro- 
posing, the steps the Federal Reserve has recently taken 
and is continuing to take to increase credit availability 
and lower interest rates, should have our housing industry 
moving smartly forward by the end of 1967, and ready for 
one of its best years in 1968. 

Restoring price stability—The advance of prices has 
already begun to slow. Wholesale prices in December 
were below their levels of August. 

The more moderate pace of economic advance now 
underway, which the policies I am recommending are 
designed to maintain, should further diminish inflationary 
pressures. 

We cannot rescind all of last year’s increases in cost, 
some of which are still spreading through our structure of 
prices. Price stability cannot be restored overnight. 
But we will be making good progress toward price stability 
this year. 

Improving our international payments—We have re- 
cently announced stronger voluntary balance of payments 
programs for 1967. Our policies to constrain economic 
expansion to a sustainable pace should permit an im- 
proved export surplus. 

I am now recommending further steps to strengthen our 
external payments. Yet so long as we remain heavily 
engaged in Southeast Asia, we will have a balance of 
payments problem. 


Combating poverty.—We will continue to attack pov- 
erty and deprivation through such weapons as 








—Community Action and Head Start; 

—rent supplements and child nutrition ; 

—aid to elementary and secondary education in 
poverty areas and the Teachers Corps; 

—the Manpower Development and Training Act, 
the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps; 

—Medicare, Medicaid, and neighborhood health 
centers; 

—measures to end discrimination in jobs, education, 
and public facilities; 

—the expanded coverage enacted last year for a 
higher minimum wage. 

I am proposing that our attack be reinforced with new 
weapons in 1967. 

Yet, with old weapons and new, the war on poverty 
will not be won in 1967—or 1968. There is no wonder 
drug which can suddenly conquer this ancient scourge 
of man. It will be a long and continuing struggle, which 
will challenge our imagination, our patience, our knowl- 
edge, and our resources for years to come. Our capacity 
to stay with the task will be a test of our maturity as a 


people. 
UsInG THE GAINS OF GROWTH 


From early 1961 to the end of 1966, our GNP rose an 
average of $44 billion a year. About $9 billion a year 
was price increase. Of the balance 

* An average real gain of $10 billion a year (in 1966 
prices) came from putting idle men and machines 
back to work. 

* An average real gain of $25 billion a year (in 1966 
prices) came from the growth of our resources: a 
larger work force, more and better capital and 
management, higher productivity. 

Further gains from putting idle resources to work will 
now be harder to achieve. 

But our annual dividend from growth has meanwhile 
become more generous. In 1967 it will add $30 billion 
at today’s prices to our potential output. 

Our economic policies must assure that we realize 
this potential dividend—and use it wisely. 


REALIZING THE GROWTH DIVIDEND 


To ensure our full dividend from economic growth 
requires that markets for goods and services expand stead- 
ily and adequately—but not excessively. In recent years, 
we have tested and refined the power of fiscal and mone- 
tary policy to stimulate or moderate the expansion of total 
demand. 

During 1966, Federal expenditures were expanding 
rapidly. But tax policy worked to counter their impact. 

Federal expenditures in our national income accounts 
grew $19 billion in calendar year 1966, reflecting the 
step-up in national defense; in Social Security, Medicare, 
and related payments; and in grants to State and local 
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governments. They added strongly to private purchasing 
power. They would have added more but for the sub- 
stantial expenditure cutbacks put into effect during the 
year. 

On the other side, taxes restrained demand. Higher 
payroll taxes, the restoration of some excise taxes, the 
institution of graduated withholding, and the suspension 
of tax incentives to investment all represented new meas- 
ures that were draining off more than $9 billion of spend- 
able incomes by year-end. In combination, and for the 
full year, these measures and an expanding economy pro- 
duced $18 billion more in revenues than in 1965. Prompt 
action by Congress in response to my tax proposals of 
January and September made tax policy an important 
force for economic restraint. 

Taking the two sides together, our national income 
accounts budget was in surplus in the first half and in 
balance for 1966 as a whole. 

But as private investment threatened to outrun private 
saving, sharp monetary restraint was also applied. In 
response to both fiscal and monetary restrains, the econ- 
omy shifted gears from excessive speed to a moderate 
advance. 


FISCAL POLICY FOR 1967 


In the year ahead we are determined to maintain that 
moderate advance; we need no further slowdown; we 
can tolerate no new spurt of demand. After midyear, the 
tax increase I have proposed and a more moderate growth 
of Federal spending will increase the freedom of monetary 
policy to support expansion. I am confident that the op- 
portunity will be used. 

The specific fiscal program I am recommending in- 
cludes 

—a surcharge of 6 percent on the tax liabilities of 
individuals, exempting persons in the lowest in- 
come brackets; 

—the same 6 percent surcharge on the tax liabilities 
of corporations. 

Here are some examples of the effect of this proposal, 
as applied to a married couple with two dependents, 
using typical deductions: 

* With $5,000 income, their tax will be un- 
changed—still $130 lower than they would have 
paid in 1963. 

* With $10,000 income, their tax in 1968 will rise 
$67, or $1.30 a week. Their annual tax will 
still be $190 less than they would have paid in 
1963. 

* With $20,000 income, their tax in 1968 will rise 
$190, or $3.65 a week. But their annual tax 
will still be $450 less than they would have paid in 
1963. 

A corporation with profits before tax of $100,000 will 
pay an extra $2,490. It will still pay $2,510 less than it 
would have paid in 1963. 
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One with profits of $1,000,000 will pay an extra 
$28,410, still $12,590 less than it would have paid in 
1963. 

The surcharge will provide for $5.1 billion of extra 
revenues in fiscal year 1968 on a national income accounts 
basis, substantially offsetting the expansion of $5.8 billion 
in defense purchases. 

The national income accounts budget will also be af- 
fected by my proposals for Social Security benefits and 
taxes. 

After allowance for these changes, the national income 
accounts deficit for fiscal year 1968 is now estimated at 
$2.1 billion, compared with $3.8 billion in fiscal year 1967. 

I am also recommending two further accelerations of 
corporate tax payments, to begin in 1968: 

—requiring quarterly payment of estimated tax on 
the basis of 80 percent rather than 70 percent of 
liability ; 

—requiring, over a 5-year period, that small corpora- 
tions, as well as large, become current in their tax 
payments, in the same way as individual pro- 
prietors. 

We have fashioned a fiscal program for sustainable 
expansion. With that program, we now see a rise of 
about $47 billion in our GNP in 1967—a growth divi- 


dend close to 4 percent in real terms. 


USING THE GROWTH DIVIDEND 


The first priority for the use of our growth dividend 
must, as always, be the defense of freedom. But it will 
take only a small part of our $47 billion of added 
production. 

These will be the public claims on our growth dividend: 

* $10 billion more of our output in 1967 will go for 
the support of our men in Vietnam and other 
urgent needs of defense. 

* $1 billion will go for the expansion of other 
Federal purchases, including adjustments in Fed- 
eral civilian and military pay. 

* State and local governments will use about $8 bil- 
lion more of the Nation’s resources in 1967. In 
this, they will be aided by Federal grants totaling 
nearly $15 billion. 

The remaining $271 billion of our GNP gain in 
1967—nearly 60 percent of it—will be used in the private 
sector. And the flow of goods and services to consumers 
will expand this year by even more than that. 

* In the past several years, an unusually large part 
of our output growth has gone to expand the 
productive capacity of business and to build up 
inventories to support high and growing produc- 
tion and sales. On balance, a slightly smaller por- 
tion of our resources will be used for these purposes 
in 1967 than in 1966. 
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* For the year as a whole, slightly less of our re- 
sources than last year will be used to build new 
homes, although a sharp recovery in residential 
construction from its current deep recession is ex- 
pected during the course of the year. 

As the flow of goods and services to consumers expands, 
the ability of our elderly citizens to share in these gains 
will be supported by a rise of more than $6 billion in 
Social Security and Medicare payments. 

In 1967, we will have no bonus dividend from using 
previously idle resources. But the dividend from growth 
alone is a big one. We must be sure we get it; and we 
must use it wisely. 


RESTORING Price STABILITY 


From the beginning of 1961 until 1965, the United 
States enjoyed both price stability and a strongly expand- 
ing economy. The average of wholesale prices hardly 
moved, and consumer prices rose only a little more than 1 
percent a year. Last year, that record was blemished. 
Consumer prices rose 2.9 percent between 1965 and 1966, 
wholesale prices 3.2 percent. 

When we were involved in Korea, consumer prices 
rose 8.0 percent between 1950 and 1951, wholesale prices 
11.4 percent. And we had price controls during most 
of 1951. 

Even when we were not at war, consumer prices rose 
3.5 percent between 1956 and 1957, wholesale prices 2.9 
percent. 


Nevertheless, we are not satisfied with our record on 
prices. And we expect to improve on it this year. 

There are many reasons why we refuse to tolerate 
rapidly rising prices: 

* They injure those with fixed incomes, especially 
older people. 

* They can lead to speculation and economic dis- 
tortions which could undermine prosperity. 

* They weaken our competitive pesition in world 
markets. 

* As they persist, they become harder to stop without 
throwing the economy into reverse. 

Restoring price stability is one of our major tasks. It 
will not be accomplished all at once, or all in 1967. That 
could be done—if at all—only at the cost of mass unem- 
ployment, idle machines, and intolerable economic waste. 
But a gradual return to stability can go hand in hand with 
steady economic advance. 

Such an improvement will require 

—prudent fiscal and monetary policies; 

—Government efforts to help relieve the key points 
of pressure on prices; 

—the responsible conduct of those in business and 
labor who have the power to make price and wage 
decisions. 
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With steady, sustainable, and balanced growth, we can 
look forward to 

—relief of pressures on capacity in such strained areas 
as machinery and metals; 

—adjustments of raw materials supplies to demand; 

—the end of labor shortages in key areas. 

Other efforts of the Federal Government can help to 
relieve particular pressures on prices and wages. We 
will continue 

—to develop manpower training programs to meet 
skill shortages; 

—to increase the efficiency of the employment serv- 
ices in matching jobs and men; 

—to handle Government procurement so as to mini- 
mize its pressure on prices; 

—to dispose of surplus Government stockpiles to 
alleviate shortages of raw materials; 

—to manage farm programs to assure adequate sup- 
plies as well as equitable returns. 

But efforts of the Government alone will not be enough. 
The cooperation’ of business and labor is essential for 
success. 

In the past year, most businessmen who had a choice 
in setting prices and most trade unions that negotiated 
wage contracts acted responsibly. They did so because 
they took account of the national interest and saw that it 
was also their own. 

If business and labor were to consider only their own 
short-run interests 
each union might seek a wage increase which ex- 
ceeds the most recent settlement by some other 
union; 

—each business might strive to achieve a new profit 
record by translating strong demand into higher 
prices, whether or not costs have increased. 

But when business and labor consider the national in- 
terest—and their own longer-run interests—they realize 
that such actions would have only one result: a wage-price 
spiral which is in the interest of neither. 

* If unions now attempt to recoup in wages all of 
past or anticipated advance in the cost of living— 
in addition to the productivity trend; 

* If businesses now seek to pass along rising costs 
when it would be possible to absorb them or do 
not reduce prices when costs fall; 

then the result will be just such a spiral—damaging to 
business, damaging to labor, and disastrous to the Nation. 

Once again, I appeal to business and labor—in their 
own interest and that of the Nation—for the utmost re- 
straint and responsibility in wage and price decisions. 





INTERNATIONAL Economic POoLiIcIEs 


The current year is a critical one for our international 
economic policies and for the economic progress of the 
world community. 
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As the largest single market and source of capital, the 
United States carries special responsibilities. 


TRADE 


This Administration is committed to reducing barriers 
to international trade, as demonstrated by my recent 
action terminating the 1954 escape clause action on 
watches, and rolling back the special tariff on imports of 
glass. 

The Kennedy Round of trade negotiations is now en- 
tering its final and most critical phase. I emphasize once 
more how important this great attempt to liberalize world 
trade is for all the developed and developing nations of the 
free world. 

After more than 4 years of discussion, it is essential that 
the participants now resolve the many complex problems 
that still remain. It would indeed be a tragedy if the 
wide authority granted to the President by the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 were allowed to lapse unused. 
Never before has there been such a splendid opportunity 
to increase world trade. It must not be lost. 

But the Kennedy Round is not the end of the road. 
We must look beyond the negotiations in Geneva to fur- 
ther progress in the years ahead. We must begin to shape 
a trade policy for the next decade that is responsive to the 
needs of both the less developed and the advanced 
countries. 

We should seize every opportunity to build and enlarge 
bridges of peaceful exchange with the countries of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. We should have the 
ability to adapt our policies to whatever political circum- 
stances or commercial opportunities may present them- 
selves. I again urge the Congress to provide authority 
to expand our trade relations with Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

AID 


Although 1966 was a relatively good year for world 
economic growth, average output in developing countries 
rose by less than $3 a person. 

There were, however, encouraging signs of progress. 
Developing nations demonstrated a willingness to take 
difficult but necessary steps to help themselves. India, 
for example, revised her foreign exchange and agricul- 
tural policies to promote more rapid growth. 

Among the wealthier nations, stronger efforts were 
made to assist the development of the poorer countries. 
Canada and Japan increased their assistance programs. 
Major free world aid donors joined in new groups to 
coordinate their flow of aid. 

The United States will continue to respond construc- 
tively to the aspirations of the developing nations. We 
will give first priority to fighting the evils of hunger, 
disease, and ignorance in those free world countries which 
are resolutely committed to helping themselves. 
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There should, however, be increasing efforts to make 
both the receiving and giving of aid a matter for creative 
international partnership. We shall therefore 

—continue to support enthusiastically, in a manner 
consistent with our balance of payments position, 
such promising cooperative regional efforts as the 
Alliance for Progress, the Inter-American, the 
Asian, and the African Development Banks, and 
the Mekong Development Fund of the United 
Nations; 

—further encourage the coordinated extension and 
expansion of aid by the major donor countries in 
ways that result in an equitable sharing of the 
burden; 

—seek the cooperation of other major donor coun- 
tries this year in replenishing the resources of the 
International Development Association. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


We can take some satisfaction in the fact that our bal- 
ance of payments in 1966 may prove to have been in 
surplus on official reserve settlements. Despite the added 
costs of the war in Vietnam and the rapid growth of 
imports, our deficit on a liquidity basis increased only 
slightly in 1966. 

But we cannot relax our efforts to seek further im- 
provement. 

Our goal in the coming year is to continue to move 
toward balance of payments equilibrium as rapidly as the 
foreign exchange costs of the Vietnam conflict may per- 
mit. This goal will be supported through measures and 
policies consistent with healthy growth at home and our 
responsibilities abroad. 

We already have extended and reinforced the Vvolun- 
tary restraint programs for corporate investment abroad 
and for foreign lending by financial institutions. I am 
counting on the continued full cooperation of businesses 
and banks with these programs in 1967. And I have 
instructed all agencies of the Government to intensify 
their efforts to limit the dollar drain resulting from their 
activities. 

But more is needed. I now recommend the following 
steps: 
1. The Congress should extend the Interest Equali- 

zation Tax, in strengthened form, to July 31, 
1969. This tax has proved extremely useful in 
limiting the borrowing of developed countries in 
our capital markets and in reinforcing the Fed- 
eral Reserve voluntary program. As we move 
toward easier money in the United States, foreign 
borrowing in our financial markets may tend to 
increase. I am therefore requesting authority 
to adjust the rates of the Interest Equalization 
Tax as monetary conditions warrant, so that the 
effective impact on interest costs can be varied 
between zero and 2 percent. This would replace 
the present flat 1-percent impact. 
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Moreover, to ensure against possible antici- 
patory increases in foreign borrowing, I am also 
requesting that the tax be imposed at rates which 
provide an impact of 2 percent on interest costs 
while the legislation is under consideration by 
Congress. 

2. The most satisfactory way to arrest the increasing 
gap between American travel abroad and foreign 
travel here is not to limit the former but to stimu- 
late and encourage the latter. I shall appoint in 
the near future a special industry-Government 
task force to make specific recommendations by 
May 1, 1967, on how the Federal Government 
can best stimulate foreign travel to the United 
States. After a careful review of their advice, 
I shall ask the U.S. Travel Service and other 
appropriate agencies to take the steps that seem 
most promising. 

3. As part of our long-run balance of payments pro- 
gram, I shall also 


—request continuation and expansion by $4.5 
billion of the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank in order to support the expan- 
sion of exports; 

—continue to urge other countries to partici- 
pate in the development of better means 
both of sharing the resource burdens and of 
neutralizing the balance of payments effect 
arising from the common defense and for- 
eign assistance efforts. 

4. For the longer run strength of our payments 
balance, we should intensify efforts to 

—stimulate exporters’ interest in supplying 
foreign markets; 

—enlist the support of the financial community 
to attract additional foreign investment in 
the United States; 

—encourage further development of foreign 
capital markets. 


IMPROVING THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


In 1966, significant progress was made toward a better 
international monetary system. Through close consulta- 
tion and cooperation among the financial authorities of 
major countries, temporary strains were met promptly and 
effectively. 

Two large forward steps were taken on the road to in- 
ternational monetary reform: wide consensus was reached 
on basic principles for the deliberate creation of additional 
reserve assets; and the negotiations advanced to a second 
stage in which all members of the International Monetary 
Fund are participating. 

An even greater effort must be made in the coming 
year to improve our monetary system. In particular, I 
urge that 
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—all countries participate in the continuing task of 
strengthening the basic monetary arrangements 
that have served the world so well; 

—both surplus and deficit countries assume their full 
responsibility for proper adjustment of interna- 
tional payments imbalances, and cooperate in 
efforts to lower world interest rates; 

—full agreement be reached on a constructive con- 
tingency plan for the adequate and orderly growth 
of world monetary reserves. 


HELPING THE DISADVANTAGED 


The United States is the first large nation in the history 
of the world wealthy enough to end poverty within its 
borders. There are many fronts in the War on Poverty. 
We are moving forward on them all. 

* There must be full employment so that those quali- 
fied and able to work can find jobs. . . . The 
unemployment rate last year was the lowest in 
13 years. 

* Those not now fully qualified must be given the 
education and training, the health and guidance 
services which will enable them to make their full 
contribution to society. . . . We have greatly in- 
creased our aid to education and enlarged our 
training programs, and we will expand them 
further. 

* For those who will be unable to earn adequate 
incomes, there must be help—most of all for the 
benefit of children, whose misfortune to be born 
poor must not deprive them of future opportu- 
nity. . . . We have increased our income support, 
and we will increase it further. 

* Wherever the poor and disadvantaged are con- 
centrated, intensive and coordinated programs to 
break the cycle of deprivation and dependency 
must continue and be reinforced. . . . We have 
instituted these programs in hundreds of cities and 
rural areas; we are expanding them and designing 
others. 


INCOME GUARANTEES 


Completely new proposals for guaranteeing minimum 
incomes are now under discussion. They range from a 
“negative income tax” to a complete restructuring of Pub- 
lic Assistance to a program of residual public employment 
for all who lack private jobs. Their advocates include 
some of the sturdiest defenders of free enterprise. These 
plans may or may not prove to be practicable at any time. 
And they are almost surely beyond our means at this time. 
But we must examine any plan, however unconventional, 
which could promise a major advance. _I intend to estab- 
lish a commission of leading Americans to examine the 
many proposals that have been put forward, reviewing 
their merits and disadvantages, and reporting in 2 years 
to me and the American people. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Our system of public assistance is now 30 years old and 
has obvious faults. The standards of need set by many 
States are unrealistically low; benefits are further re- 
stricted by excessively stringent eligibility conditions. In 
some respects the system perpetuates dependency. 

1. State standards of need are miserably low. In 18 
States a family of 4 is presumed able to manage for a 
month on $45 a person—or less. And in many States, 
actual payments average far below their own standards 
of need. 

It is time to raise payments toward more accept- 
able levels. 

As a first step, I ask the Congress to require that 
each State’s payments at least meet its own definition 
of need; and that its definition should be kept up to 
date annually as conditions change. 

2. With minor exceptions, payments under public as- 
sistance are reduced dollar for dollar of earnings by the 
recipient, removing any incentive to accept part-time 
work. We should encourage self-help, not penalize it. 

It is time to put an end to this 100 percent tax on 
the earnings of those on public assistance. 

I shall therefore ask Congress to enact payment 
formulas which will permit those on assistance to 
keep some part of what they may earn, without loss 
of payments. 

3. Many recipients of public assistance are capable of 
receiving training which would ultimately make them self- 
supporting. 

I therefore urge the Congress to make permanent the 
Unemployed Parent and Community Work and Training 
programs associated with Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC), and to require all States receiving 
Federal support under AFDC to cooperate in making 
Community Work and Training available for the unem- 
ployed parents of dependent children. 


TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 


The coexistence of job vacancies and idle workers un- 
able to fill them represents a bitter human tragedy and an 
inexcusable economic waste. One of society’s most 
creative acts is the training of the unemployed, the under- 
employed, or the formerly unemployable to fill those 
vacancies. 

A dynamic economy demands new and changing skills. 
By enabling workers to acquire those skills, we open op- 
portunities for individual development and self-fulfill- 
ment. And we make possible higher production without 
inflationary pressures. 

I shall ask the Congress for funds to support a new and 
special effort to train and find jobs for the disadvantaged 
who live in urban ghettos. 


I shall also propose legislation to improve the effective- 
ness of the Federal-State employment service. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Millions of aged still live in poverty. Millions of 
younger Americans are willing to pay for more adequate 
retirement benefits in the future. 

I ask the Congress to approve an over-all 20 percent 
increase in our Social Security program. We can in- 
crease benefits for all Social Security beneficiaries by at 
least 15 percent, raise the minimum benefit by 59 percent 
to $70 a month, assure workers with 25 years of coverage 
at least $100 a month, extend Medical Insurance to dis- 
abled beneficiaries, and allow larger earnings without loss 
of benefits. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Our system of unemployment insurance was created in 
a world of massive unemployment. The needs of a high 
employment economy are different. Today, when jobs 
are available, the jobless who exhaust their benefits typi- 
cally need training, guidance, or other supportive services. 

Therefore, I am asking the Congress to consider legis- 
lation to provide such services in conjunction with ex- 
tended benefits to the long-term unemployed, to extend 
the protection of the system to additional workers, to 
establish more uniformly adequate benefits, and to correct 
abuses. 

Cities AND Hovusinc 


The American city is not obsolete; it is still a great 
engine for economic and social progress. But cities are 
in trouble, threatened by congestion, pollution, crime, 
poverty, racial tension, slums, and blight. 

Yesterday’s rural poor have been moving to the city 
just as many of the jobs they seek and need have been 
moving to the suburbs. Inadequate transportation and 
discrimination in housing make it difficult for them to fol- 
low the jobs; and deficiencies of education, health, and 
skills compound their disadvantages. 

Most cities cannot afford the massive expenditures 
necessary to solve these problems. The flight of higher 
income families and businesses to the suburbs erodes 
sources of revenue for the cities, even as expenditure de- 
mands escalate. Inflexible city limits have created a 
hodgepodge of local taxing jurisdictions, often dividing 
the tax base from the need. The cities cannot collect for 
the many benefits they supply to residents of the suburbs. 

The problems of the cities flow across irrelevant bound- 
aries established by historical accident. So solutions must 
draw on the resources and imagination of a larger area. 
Our efforts have been aimed to encourage a metropolitan 
approach to metropolitan problems. 

We must also find ways to enlist more fully the re- 
sources and imagination of private enterprise in the great 
task of restoring our cities. \ 

I have just appointed a Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Paul H. Douglas, to work with the 
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Department of Housing and Urban Development to ex- 
amine problems of codes, zoning, taxation, and develop- 
ment standards and to recommend ways to increase the 
supply of low-cost housing. I am convinced that this 
study can make a major contribution to the solution of 
urban problems. 

Last year, the Congress enacted the pathbreaking 
Model Cities legislation. ‘The Federal Government will 
help cities to focus all available programs on their needs— 
eventually to overwhelm the problems that have hereto- 
fore overwhelmed the cities. 

More than 70 cities will have completed their plans and 
be eligible to start receiving assistance in 1968. Federal 
aid for water and sewer projects, open land conservation, 
and urban mass transportation is encouraging a more co- 
ordinated approach to metropolitan problems. I seek 
increased appropriations for all of these programs. And 
I shall seek authorization and resources for a greatly ex- 
panded program of research on urban problems. 


Growth in the number and incomes of American 
families will require us to build about 2 million new houses 
a year for the next decade, most of them in and around 
cities. Last year, housing bore a disproportionate part 
of the burden of needed restraint. But we are now mov- 
ing into a period of renewed homebuilding. I look for 
construction to rise briskly during 1967. 

Federal programs for fiscal 1968 will assist in construc- 
tion or renovation of 165,000 housing units for the urban 
poor, the elderly, and the handicapped. The Rent Sup- 
plement program will contribute to this goal. 

This year will be a brightening one for the housing 
industry; it can also be a landmark year in the progress 
and evolution of our cities. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


Individually and collectively, Americans have insatia- 
ble appetites for more education and better health. 
Education and health contribute both to individual well- 
being and to the Nation’s productivity. But far too many 
of our urban and rural poor are denied adequate access 
to either. The efficiency of our methods of education 
and of providing medical care can and should be 
strengthened. 

History will record these years as the time when this 
Nation awoke to its needs—and its limitations—in educa- 
tion and health. The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, Head Start, the Teacher Corps, Medicare, 
Medicaid, and the Partnership in Health will be land- 
marks in our social and economic development. 


I shall propose 


—an expanded Head Start program; a Follow- 
Through program in the early years of school; and 
the opening of other new educational opportuni- 
ties for children; 
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—both legislative and administrative changes to ac- 
celerate research and development on more effi- 
cient and effective ways of providing health 
resources ; 

—an expanded child health program, including early 
diagnosis and treatment, a pilot program of dental 
care, and the training of additional health person- 
nel to provide services to children. 


ABATING POLLUTION 


A polluted environment erodes our health and well- 
being. It diminishes individual vitality; it is costly to 
industry and agriculture; it has debilitating effects on 
urban and regional development; it takes some of the joy 
out of life. 

The 89th Congress enacted important legislation to 
improve the quality of our environment. All 50 States 
have now signified their intention to establish water 
quality standards for their interstate and coastal waters. 
The Federal Government is assisting State and local gov- 
ernments through comprehensive water basin planning, 
and is providing financial help to States for the adminis- 
tration of water pollution control and to local areas for 
the construction of sewage treatment facilities. In addi- 
tion, we are studying appropriate methods to encourage 
industry to control its discharge of pollutants. 

The foundation for abating air pollution was laid in the 
Clean Air Act of 1965. But the air over every city proves 
that further steps are necessary. 

I propose that we get on with the jobs of preserving and 
restoring our environment. I will present detailed pro- 
posals on control of air pollution in another message. 


IMPROVING Our Tax SYSTEM 


Our tax system is one in which we can take pride. In 
terms of fairness, revenue productivity, and balanced 
economic impact, it is unsurpassed by any other tax system 
in the world today. 

Nevertheless, it can be improved. As they now stand, 
our tax laws impose undue burdens on some and grant 
unfair benefits to others. 

A system as complex as ours cannot be perfected in a 
single bill. Rather, the process of tax reform must be 
continuous, with every provision of the law subject to 
constant examination and adjustment where needed. 
Moreover, this work of basic reform should proceed inde- 
pendently of the requirements for raising taxes or the 
opportunities for tax reduction. 

I therefore plan to submit proposals to the Congress to 
improve the equity of our tax system and reduce economic 
distortions. These proposals will be designed to avoid 
significant budgetary effects. 

As one specific reform, I will urge changes to deal with 
abuses by tax-exempt private foundations. 
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IMPROVING GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


Separate Departments of Labor and Commerce per- 
petuate the obsolete notion that there is fundamental 
conflict between the interests of business and labor, or 
between the interests of either and that of the Nation. 

A single department of labor and business can more 
effectively carry out those national programs which affect 
the private productive sector as a whole. The two de- 
partments share many common objectives; their interests 
and activities coincide or overlap in 


—fostering economic and regional development; 

—matching the skills of labor with the needs of 
employers; 

—providing more jobs at better wages; 

—avoiding labor disputes; 

—maintaining a fair distribution of private incomes 
without inflation; 

—providing stability of production and jobs; 

—providing basic economic and social information 
and technical services needed by both private and 
public sectors; 

—supporting expansion of international trade and 
considering its impact on the domestic economy. 


By combining these activities, we can greatly improve 
efficiency, reduce costs, simplify the reporting burden on 
business, provide better and more uniform statistics, and 
assure that the views and the problems of the private 
sector enter more effectively into decisions on general 
economic policy. 

I urge the Congress to support my recommendation for 
a new department of labor and business. 


OTHER Economic PoticiEes 


1. I renew four recommendations made in my Eco- 
nomic Report of 1966 and not acted upon by the 89th 
Congress: 

—a fair system of charges for users of highways, 
aviation facilities, and inland waterways, to im- 
prove efficiency in the use of transportation re- 
sources, and to reimburse the Federal Government 
for a part of its expenditures on facilities which 
directly benefit those who use them; 

—truth-in-lending legislation, to provide consumers 
with a full and clear statement of the true cost of 
credit; 

—stronger regulation of savings and loan holding 
companies; 

—provision of Federal charters for mutual savings 


banks, to enlarge and strengthen our system of 
thrift institutions. 
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2. To aid the advance of technology on which eco- 
nomic progress depends, I now urge Congressional support 
for 

—a long-overdue modernization of our patent sys- 
tem; 

—a large-scale program of research in transporta- 
tion. 

3. Total holdings in the Nation’s stockpile of stra- 
tegic and critical materials now stand at $6.5 billion. Of 
this amount, $3.4 billion are excess to our defense needs 
as presently determined. 

During the last fiscal year, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services disposed of excess stockpile materials valued 
at slightly more than $1 billion without disruption of 
the domestic economy or the normal channels of trade. 

The last session of the Congress authorized disposal of 
excess stockpile material valued at $782 million. I will 
ask the Congress for authority to dispose of additional 
stockpile excesses, bringing to about $2 billion the present 
value of excess stockpile material available for disposal. 

I believe that we should relieve taxpayers of the burden 
of carrying unneeded surplus stocks, and provide busi- 
nesses and workers with the materials necessary to assure 
continued high levels of production. 

4, The responsibility which we share with the States 
to ensure that our banks and thrift institutions are honest, 
competent, and competitive is a continuing function de- 
manding constant attention. We must continue to en- 
courage the orderly and progressive development of a 
financial system adequate to meet the needs of a growing 
and dynamic economy. 

I urge the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to continue and 
to intensify their efforts to coordinate their regulatory 
policies and procedures, and to improve their examination 
methods. 


AFTER VIETNAM 


Despite all our efforts for an honorable peace in Viet- 
nam, the war continues. I cannot predict when it will 
end. Thus our plans must assume its long duration. 

But peace will return—and it could return sooner than 
we dare expect. 

When hostilities do end, we will be faced with a great 
opportunity, and a challenge how best to use that oppor- 
tunity. The resources now being claimed by the war can 
be diverted to peaceful uses both at home and abroad, and 
can hasten the attainment of the great goals upon which 
we have set our sights. 

If we keep our eyes firmly fixed on those goals—and if 
we plan wisely—we need have no fear that the bridge 
from war to peace will exact a wasteful toll of idle re- 
sources, human or material. 

But when that welcome day of peace arrives, we will 
need quick adjustments in our economic policies. We 
must be prepared for those adjustments, ready to act 
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rapidly—both to avoid interruption to our prosperity and 
to take full and immediate advantage of our opportunities. 

Planning for peace has been an important activity in 
many executive agencies. But the effort needs to be 
stepped up and integrated. 

Accordingly, I am instructing the heads of the relevant 
agencies in the Executive Branch, under the leadership of 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, to 
begin at once a major and coordinated effort to review our 
readiness. I have asked them 

—to consider possibilities and priorities for tax re- 
duction; 

—to prepare, with the Federal Reserve Board, plans 
for quick adjustments of monetary and financial 
policies ; 

—to determine which high priority programs can be 
quickly expanded ; 

——to determine priorities for the longer range expan- 
sion of programs to meet the needs of the Ameri- 
can people, both through new and existing 
programs; 

—-to study and evaluate the future direction of Fed- 
eral financial support to our States and local 
governments; 

—to examine ways in which the transition to peace 
can be smoothed for the workers, companies, and 
communities now engaged in supplying our de- 
fense needs, and the men released from our armed 
forces. 

I have directed that initial reports be prepared on all 
of these and related problems, and that thereafter they be 
kept continuously up to date. 


CoNCLUSION 


Our task for 1967 is to sustain further sound and re- 
warding economic progress while we move toward solu- 
tions for the problems we met in 1966. It will require 
a flexible and delicate balance of economic policies. 

Above all, we must guard against any interruption of 
our prosperity. The steady advance of jobs and incomes 
is our most powerful weapon in the battle against poverty 
and discrimination at home. And it undergirds our 
policy around the world. 

Yet we must be equally alert to the dangers of inflation. 

In his Economic Report of January 1956, President 
Eisenhower wrote: 

“The continuance of general prosperity cannot be taken 
for granted. In a high-level economy like ours, neither 
the threat of inflation nor the threat of recession can 
ever be very distant. . . . The only rigid rule we can afford 
to admit to our minds is the principle that the best way to 
fight a recession is to try to prevent it from occurring.” 

Only 18 months later, the sharpest recession of the 
entire postwar period began—which also led to the largest 
peacetime budget deficit in our history. Over the same 
18 months, both consumer prices and wholesale prices 








advanced 5'/ percent—considerably faster than in the 18 
months since June 1965. 

That history does not invalidate but rather reinforces 
President Eisenhower’s proposition. Neither the threat 
of inflation nor of recession is ever distant in a high level 
economy. 

How can we steer between these dangers, and—at the 
same time—supply the needs of national defense, 
strengthen our overseas payments, relieve the inequities 
of tight money and high interest rates, maintain the 
momentum of social progress, and provide the growth of 
incomes which lets each of us move toward fulfilling his 
private aspirations? 

I am confident that we can find such a course. We 
will continue to coordinate the tools of monetary and 
fiscal policy to the common goal—the sound, balanced, 
and noninflationary advance of production and incomes. 
We are steering toward lower interest rates, a better bal- 
ance in our economy, a budget and a Social Security 
program that reflect national priorities. 

There will be surprises in store along the way. We 
must be prepared to meet them swiftly and flexibly. And 
I think we are. The tools of economic policy are not 
perfect; but they are far better understood and accepted— 
in the Government and in the private community—than 
ever before. 

We have surely proved over recent years that eco- 
nomic progress does not need to be interrupted by frequent 
recessions. And, although prices have risen faster in the 
past year and a half than we expected or wished, we 
have done better than in most similar periods of our 
economic history. And we have done it without burden- 
some controls on prices or wages. 

The Federal Government cannot do the whole job— 
or even very much of it. Production and incomes arise 
from the strength and skill of workers, the ingenuity of 
managements, the willingness of savers to risk their capital, 
the genius of inventors and engineers, the patience of 
teachers, the devotion of local public servants—the con- 
tributions of all who participate in our economy. 

Yet the Federal Government has a role of leadership 
and a responsibility for coordination. 

The Congress defined that role in the Employment Act 
of 1946: 

“, .. it is the continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government. .. 

“. . . with the assistance and cooperation of industry, 
agriculture, labor, and State and local governments, 

to coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and maintaining, 

in a manner calculated to foster and promote free 
competitive enterprise and the general welfare, . . . 

“, . - useful employment opportunities . . . for those 
able, willing and seeking to work, 

“and to promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” 
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Our economic policies for 1967 respond to that man- 
date. 
Lynpon B. JoHNson 


January 26, 1967 


Visit of President-Elect 
Artur da Costa e Silva 
of Brazil 


Exchange of Toasts at a Luncheon Honoring the 
President-elect in the State Dining Room. 
January 26, 1967 


PRESWENT JOHNSON. President-elect Costa e Silva, 
Madame Costa e Silva, Excellencies, distinguished guests: 

It is a good day for us when one of our fellow Ameri- 
cans comes to visit us in this house. It inspires us to feel 
again how very much we have in common in this hemi- 
sphere—how interdependent we really are—and how 
very closely our destinies are woven together. 

We even try to bring the weather into line—so that a 
Washington winter day will not be many degrees re- 
moved from a Brazilian summer. 

Very soon, now, sir, you and I will have even more to 
share. 

I mean, what our President Thomas Jefferson said, 
“the splendid misery” of national leadership. 

After March 15, that mixture of splendor and misery 
will be your daily fare, as it is mine. 

You will know splendor, as you work for a more 
abundant life for your people. 

And you will certainly know misery, as you try hard 
to discover not only how to do what is right but to dis- 
cover what is really right. The only certainty, Mr. Presi- 
dent-elect, is that you will have to act. 

Fortunately for you and me, our countries are blessed 
with great natural wealth. They are blessed with confi- 
dent and vigorous people. We are big. We are still 
growing. We can still experiment. We can still make 
mistakes and still survive. 

The assurance that our people seek is not that we make 
no mistakes, but that we shall really never tire of seeking 
education for our children, better health for all of our 
families, better housing for all of our people, and equal 
justice for every man. They can tolerate honest error, 
but they cannot abide indifference. 

Mr. President-elect, I know the goals that you seek for 
the good people of Brazil. 

For our part, we here in America shall do all that we 
can do to try to help you attain those goals. The United 
States, today as in the past, has much at stake in Brazil. 
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You were our comrades in the Second War., I shall 
not forget that you were the first to join us in helping 
the Dominican people resist totalitarian rule—in making 
it possible for them to freely choose their own destiny in- 
stead of having it imposed upon them. That, sir, was 
an act of responsible statesmanship for which every free 
nation of America should be grateful. 

Sir, we welcome you to this Capital and to this house. 
Know that as geography has made us neighbors, history 
and hope have made us friends. 

Our good and delightful friends, who have honored 
us with your presence today, I should like to ask all of you 
to join with me in a toast to His Excellency, President- 
elect Costa e Silva and to the great nation of Brazil. 

PrESIDENT-E.LEcT Costa E Sttva. Mr. President, I 
would like to confess that as a military man I may not be 
endowed with your rhetorical skill and the practice that 
has just been displayed by the illustrious man whom now 
I might call my friend, the President of the United 
States. 

Starting with the weather, we found out today that 
here is a man who really rules over the heavens. In my 
country when we say that a man rules over the heavens, 
that means that he is, indeed, a powerful man. 

That expression applies very well to what has hap- 
pened here today as we are greeted with an ideal spring 
day. 

Therefore, I am indeed very grateful. I must say that 
I am convinced, however, that the magnificent day that 
we are enjoying today is, indeed, the work of a Supreme 
Being that reigns above all of us, be it nature, or in my 
own belief it is the work of the Lord. 

I want to say that throughout my trip all over the world 
we have been blessed with a great deal of luck and good 
fortune. I consider that this fortune is really a harbinger 
of better things to come. I envisage them in a most 
favorable manner and I envisage them in a climate of 
very good fortune in my forthcoming administration in the 
government which I am about to assume. 

I consider myself very fortunate to have had this in- 
terval which was, perhaps, a matter of controversy. I 
mean this interval between my election and my forthcom- 
ing inauguration. This interval, this break, gave me an 
unequaled opportunity to study, to look into, and to en- 
deavor to know the problems not only of my country 
but also of the world. 

Just a few moments ago I received from a really true 
statesman a magnificent lesson in what lies ahead for me. 
Now I feel more able to endure with equanimity and 
fortitude that “splendid misery” to which you just made 
a reference, Mr. President, and of which I already have 
had a foretaste in the 3 years that have followed our 
revolution. 

I am, therefore, most grateful to you, Mr. President, 
because I have just heard a voice of a man who carries 
on his shoulders a tremendous responsibility, not only be- 
fore this greatest country of all, but before the entire world. 
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I have received and heard your suggestions and your voice 
and I consider them a most valuable contribution to my 
government task that lies ahead. 

I am convinced that I am going to endure some suffer- 
ing and some difficulties, as I have already endured, but 
I am going to continue to do everything in my power to 
maintain in the people of my nation a certain state of 
mind with regard to the United States, so that together 
our two nations may form and build a true barrier against 
those who are trying to violate and subvert justice, press, 
and freedom. 

In my closing words, I want to say that this luncheon 
and this meeting which were of such an intimate and 
congenial nature were also highlighted by your attitude of 
a few moments ago, Mr. President, when you greeted, one 
by one, the journalists of the Brazilian press. I can as- 
sure you that through that gesture you have endeared 
yourself to the very heart of the Brazilian people. I can 
also assure you that in our press you are going to feel very 
shortly that genuine warmth that you radiated, the 
warmth of a kind man, a man who has a genuine human 
feeling and a feeling which is very close to ours. 

Both of us have said, and we mean it, that we want to 
give to our peoples better conditions of life, more abun- 
dant food, more adequate housing. Those are, as a 
matter of fact, the main programs of the platform which 
I presented to the party that elected me. The main goal 
in my party, in my platform, was men. 

I mean by that a three-pronged attack and a series 
of achievements in the fields of education, health, better 
food, housing, and social well-being. What you have 
said, Mr. President, was a very vital lesson tome. I am 
very grateful and very pleased to say that our views coin- 
cide on such important issues. 

Once more I thank you very much for your very in- 
spiring and kind words. 

Let us toast the personal health of the President and 
Mrs. Johnson, and particularly a toast to the greatness 
of the United States, this country which is the foremost 
defender of human freedom. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. As printed above, the toasts follow the text 
of the White House press release. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Lucius D. Battle as Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 
January 26, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Lucius D. Battle, of Florida, to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 








fairs. Mr. Battle has served as our United States Am- 
bassador to the United Arab Republic since 1964. He 
will fill the vacancy created by the resignation last fall of 
Raymond Hare. 

Mr. Battle was born June 1, 1918, in Dawson,Ga. He 
received his bachelor of arts and bachelor of laws degrees 
from the University of Florida. He served in the USS. 
Navy during the war on the staff of the Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, and the staff of the Commander 
of the Service Squadron in the South Pacific. 

Entering the Department of State in 1946, he served 
in the Office of European Affairs as a country desk officer 
from 1946 to 1949. From 1949 to 1953 he was Special 
Assistant to former Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
For a brief period in 1952 to 1953 he was Deputy Special 
Assistant for the Mutual Security Program. 

In early 1953 Mr. Battle was assigned to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Copenhagen where he was First Secretary 
and Chief of the Political Section. Among other duties, 
he was a member of the U.S. Educational Foundation 
there which supervised the Fulbright Program for Den- 
mark. In 1955 and 1956 he was Deputy Executive Sec- 
retary of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization on the 
staff of Lord Ismay, the Secretary General of NATO. 

Mr. Battle resigned from the Foreign Service in 1956 
to join Colonial Williamsburg and Williamsburg Restora- 
tion, Inc., as Vice President of those two organizations 
and served there until February 1961. During this 
period he was primarily responsible for development of 
Williamsburg’s educational, public relations, and cultural 
programs. 

In February 1961 Mr. Battle returned to the Depart- 
ment of State as Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Executive Secretary. He became Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Affairs in June 1962. 

Mr. Battle was appointed United States Ambassador to 
the United Arab Republic in 1964. 
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Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Ambassador 
William M. Roth. January 26, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Ambassador William M. Roth of California, 
to be Special Representative for Trade Negotiations. 
Ambassador Roth, since 1963, has served as Deputy 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations. If con- 
firmed by the Senate, Ambassador Roth would fill the 
vacancy created by the recent death of Governor Christian 
Herter. 


Ambassador Roth was born September 3, 1916, in San 
Francisco, Calif. He received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Yale University in 1939. 


Before the Senate in 1963 confirmed Ambassador Roth 
for his present position as Deputy Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations, he served as vice president for 
finance and director of the Matson Navigation Co. from 
1952 to 1961. From 1961 to 1963 he served as an officer 
of the Pacific Intermountain Express Co. He was also 
a member of the board of directors of several other 
corporations. 


Ambassador Roth has served as a member of the board 
of regents of the University of California, as a trustee of 
Mills College, and as a trustee of the Yale Library Asso- 
ciation. He has also served as a member of the board 
of directors of the San Francisco Symphony Association, 
the San Francisco Museum of Art, and other civic 
organizations. 


For several years Ambassador Roth has served as a 
trustee of the Committee for Economic Development. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted January 24, 1967 


Maurice Ceci, Mackey, Jr., of Alabama, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Transporta- 
tion (new position). 


Submitted January 26, 1967 


JoHN L. SWEENEY, of Michigan, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Transportation. 

Joe W. Fieminc II, of Arkansas, to be Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved January 20, 1967 


ee Public Law 90-1 
Joint Resolution extending the dates 
for transmission of the Economic Report 
and the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 


Approved January 25, 1967 


2 ee Public Law 90-2 
An Act fixing the representation of the 
majority and minority membership of the 
Joint Economic Committee. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 


during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released January 26, 1967 
Biography of John L. Sweeney. 
Biography of Joe W. Fleming II. 
Biography of William Matson Roth. 
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